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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
an 
T the first sitting of the new Parliament on Tuesday 
4 Mr. J. I. Whit!ey, in accordance with expectation, 
was unanimously re-clected Speaker. Sir Ellis Hume- 
Williams, in describing the qualities required in a Speaker, 
enumerated a catalogue of virtues that might appal any 





candidate. His humorous interjection, however, that a 
Speaker, though he should be always in command and 


be ready to rebuke, should not be too quick 
either to see or to hear, threw an opportunely high light 
on what is, after all, the quality that goes farthest to the 
making of a good Speaker. In a word, though a Speaker 
must see and hear everything, he must be patient whenever 
patience soothes men back to peace. It was, of course, 
agreed that the House could not find anyonc to fill the 
Speaker’s Chair who is so suitable, both from experience 
and natural qualities, as Mr. Whitley. The assurance of 
Mr. O'Grady, a Labour Member, that when this Parliament 
passes away “the structure will still be found 
quite intact about our heads,” was welcome. The only 
other incident of the opening day that we need mention 
was Colonel John Ward’s protest on behalf of the Private 
Member, who, he feels, is being increasingly ignored in 
debates which are prearranged by the Whips. 

* * * . 


always 


social 


It is now safe to say that the few attempts at bringing 





about an anti-Socialist fusion before the King’s Speech is 


delivered ave breaking down, as we expected they would. 
Hardly anybody doubts that when the time comes Mr. 
Baldwin will be defeated on an amendment to the Address 
moved by the Labour Party. In the ordinary course, 
Mr. Baldwin will then advise the King to send for Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald. Naturally, in these circumstances, 
much the most interesting and important speech of the 
week has been that which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
delivered at the Labour Party’s “* Victory Celebration ” 
in the Albert Hall on Tuesday. Mr. MacDonald did not 
exclude the possibility that the Labour Party’s eggs may 
not hatch out, but he es idently believes that he is almost 
certain to take office, and he declared that the eggs were 
* progressing normally and in accordance with the natural 


laws of creation.” 
* x * * 


Mr. 


cautious 


The chicf impression produced us by 
MacDonald’s speech, is that it was noticeably 
and moderate, Evidently he knows that if he 
achieve anything—and he distinctly declared that it was 
his purpose to put nation above party, and to achieve 
something for the general welfare—he must not provoke 
unnecessary enmity. After all, he will rule on sufferance. 
We are glad that he spoke, and apparently means to act, 
in this sense, for we are strongly of opinion that it would 


upon 


wants to 


be possible for a Labour Government to carry out a most 


important programme which would have the assent ot 


both Unionists and Liberals. Such a programme is 
easily conceivable, and if Mr. MacDonald really means 


will leave Socialism severely alone for 
the present. For instance, the most erying evil of the 
day—unemployment —remains with us, and it could be 
enormously relieved by means of works of national! utility 
(in the forefront of which we place the construction and 
improvement of roads), with the help of a loan. 

* * % * 


what he says, he 


As regards foreign affairs, which make 
in themselves, Mr. MacDonald need not reckon on oppo- 
sition if he carries out what is known to be the will of 
the vast majority. The vast majority want to appease 
Europe in the spirit of the Covenant, to refrain serupu- 
creating grievances, and to remove 
existing grievances which are demonstrably removable. 
There must be no hemming in and fencing round of nations 
whose contentment and commercial prosperity are essen- 
tial to Kurope. There must be no illegal occupation of 


a progranime 


lously from new 


territorics. There must be no return to the old 
intriguing and planning behind the scenes, and the 


groupings of Powers such as barely satisfy the letter of 
destroying their spirit. It 
these lines, he will 


treaties while notoriously 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald works along 
have our support. 
* * * 
All the same we are bound to say that the task will be 
far more difficult than Mr. MacDonald, in the friendly 
atinosphere of the Albert Hall, and warmed by the genial 
response of his audience as he developed his very eloquent 
periods, would have led anyone at that moment to 
suppose. If Mr. MacDonald himself becomes Foreign 
Secretary as well as Prime Minister, he may be expected 
to act with far more knowledge of the nature of foreign 
statesmen than is possessed by most Labour leaders. 
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He will, however, be goaded on by those who do not 
know, and who will make the usual fatal assumption that, 
because Englishmen have a genius for compromise, and 
think it the most natural and easy thing in the world to 
give and take, that method of action will also be found 
among the nations with which we have to deal. Alas! 
it is not so. No one could have approached France with 
higher aims, with more humane intentions—exactly Mr. 
MacDonald’s own aims—and with a more friendly dispo- 
sition than Mr. Baldwin. Yet he was able to accomplish 
very little indeed, and for a considerable time nothing. 
* a i s 

The most significant phrase in Mr. MacDonald's speech 
was that “ 
led to another step. 
his speech of reconstructing socicty, of nationalizing the 
means of production, or of dealing Capital a blow on the 
head. He repudiated the idea that Labour would take 
oflice in order to prepare for a Gencral Election :— 


one step” was cnough for him, so long as it 
There was no mention whatever in 


“Nothing cf the kind. I give you this guarantee if you 
want it. We sre going to take oflice in order to do work. We 


are going to inherit a bankrupt estate, and they tell us that 
instead of nourishing that estate, sowing it, ploughing it, tending it, 
encouraging its growth, we are only going to increase its bank- 
ruptey. ‘There is nothing further from the truth. If Capital 
flees from this country when we come in, it will be the panic- 
mongers that will be responsible, not the Labour Party.” 
x Ps * ws 
As regards foreign affairs, Mr. MacDonald said that the 
Labour Party wanted to put all the quarrels of Europe 
behind them, and to establish “* with France, Italy, Russia 
s ? 
Germany—with all peoples of the nations—an under- 
standing, not of rival military force, but of human men 
and women, who have no cause for enmity.” To that 
end he and his friends would do their best to complete 
the structure of the League of Nations. They would 
reverse “ the pompous folly ” of standing aloof from the 
Russian Government, and that not because they agreed 
with what the Russian Government had done. To the 
policy of recognizing Russia we may say here we should 
by no means object. We have long advocated it. You 
cannot cause a country to repent of its crimes or follics 
by sending it to Coventry. 
has always failed. We do not want cxactly to hobnob 





That has been tricd, and it | 





with Russia, but we had much better deal with her just | 


as far as public business and trade require. Her sharp 
angles are much more likely to be knocked off in this way 
in the world of men than by the policy of driving her into 
a position of defiant isolation. 

* at Be * 

Next, we were interested to read that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald plainly perceives that it may be necessary to 
“what is being done in Afghanistan.” 
reservation was thet protests should be made 


protest against 
His only 
through the proper channels, which do not yet exist, 
as the League of Nations is incomplete. 


* a s B 


Turning Mr. Ranisay MacDonald 
did not give any idea of hew he intends to deal with it 
“@ 
He made a considerable point of the 
housing problem, and drew harrowing pictures of over- 


4 
LO 


unemployment, 
beyond saying that his government would produce 
scientific scheme.” 
crowding, dirt and deprivation. If trusts and monopolies 
to be standing in the way, the Labour 
Party would smash them. Mr. MacDonald’s peroration 
reminded us curiously of some of the visions of Mr. Lloyd 


were found 


George :— 

“The shield of love and the spear of justice will still be in the 
hands of good and upright men and women, and the ideal of a 
great future will still be in front of our people. I see no end, 
thank God, to those things. J see my own horizon. I see my 
own sky-line, but I am convinced that when my children or my 
children’s children get there, there will be another sky-line, another 
horizon, another dawning, upother glorious beckoning ‘rem 
Heaven itself.” 





——___ 
—<—— 


That is, of course, eloquent, and we believe it is since, 
and it certainly deserves and will command our resped 
till it is proved to be otherwise. The tragedy of gy, 
visions is that they filled Mr. Lloyd George's speeches yy 
people, comparing the radiant prediction with the sop» 
result, came to mistrust such language as a kind of offe 
We do not, of course, say this of Mr. MacDonald, 
must have a fair chance. He must be judged by resyj, 
We only know that it is within his power to 
much, if he really means to forget that he is 
and to remember only that the nation must be saved, 


accompli) 
a Socialis 
% * * * 
Last Sunday’s elections of a third of the Frey 
Senate have resulted in a considerable success for ¥ 
Poincaré and his policy. The condition of the 
remains almost exactly as it was, that is, perceptil 
more Liberal than the Chamber but vet not Libe 
enough to dare to breathe a word of criticism of \ 
Poincaré’s foreign policy. The Left is extremely ¢ 
appointed. La vie chére, the sudden fall of the fray 
the vacillations of the Government’s domestic poli 
have all failed to shake in the least M. Poincaré’s positio 
But if this result is lamentable it is not unnatural. ¥ 
one has stood up to France in her attempt to domine| 
over Europe, and until someone does, she will succeed 
doing so, and her Government will retain the prestig| 
of her success. j 





me + ok * 


In France, the fall ef the franc has been compensat 
by the fall of the Seine. Over last week-end the Par 
floods had become extremely severe. The highest }x 
was reached on the nights of Saturday and Sunday las 
when at the Pont d’Austerlitz the watcr was twenty-fo 
feet normal, Since then the level 
fallen, and the period of acute danger scems to be ov 
Very considerable damage, however, was done, thoug 
nothing comparable to the devastation of the gre! 
floods in 1910. The periodical recurrence of thes 
floods, however, has naturally disquicted the Parisiaw.| 
and driven them to asking whether no permanent ren 
can be found. The Manchester Guardiai, of last Saturday} 
published a most interesting article on the inevitabilit 
of the Paris floods. The Seine has an extraordina 
small basin for one of the great European rivers. 
the weather is apt to be the same all over it at any g 
moment. Also, this basin is for the most part floo 
with impervious rock, so that the entire rainfall ) 
find its way out to the sea by means of the Seine. 


above has slow 


% 5 * * 


Paris forms a sort of bottle-neck for the united « 
pourings of the Marne, the Yonne and the Seine. | 
below Paris, those serpentine bendings and writhings | 
the Seine, which everyone who has ever flown from Lend 
to Paris must have noticed, hold up the water to as 
prising extent. In the Manchester Guardian's phras 
“they keep the stream bumping about from bank t 
bank like a drunken man in a narrow walled lane, inste: 
of sliding with unbroken momentum down its bed 
The remedy for all this is very difficult to find. Ti 
Manchester Guardian has the authority of Professor L. “ 
said to be unsurpassed—for 


Lyde—an authority 


opinion that “ Paris could be permanently set at ¢as 
only by diverting the Yonne, which is the chief offence 
But in the present state of Franc 

We sce ! 


yet no practicable means of complete escape from this 


bodily into the Loire. 
finances it would be an alarming undertaking. 





ancient trouble, and can only hope that some plan © 
which nobody else has yet thought may now be taking 
shape in the mind of some member of the magnificci! 
French school of civil engineers.” 
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To us, 8,200 years, if the figures have any significance 
yt all, seem longer than all history. But to Tut-ankh- 
Amen they have been only an instant. He does not 
know that but months remain to him of his sleep, and 
when the time comes for his disturbance he will not 
even be aware that the longest ‘ wait ’ of human records 
has come to an end. Now his great sarcophagus is laid 
bare, his four shrines have been opened, and Mr. Carter 
stands ready to raise the lid that alone hides the body 
of the King. 
the sealed doors to the sarcophagus has inspired the 
Times correspondent to the language of legend and 
fairy tale :— 

“Once more the bolts were drawn and the seal cord cut, and 
then the doors of this third shrine were opened, revealing yet a 
fourth shrine, also of gold, brighter and more dazzling than the 
last. This likewise had bolts of ebony, but there was no sealing.” 


* * * * 


It is on this side of the Egyptian discovery 
story of fanciful, of fantastic grandeur and buried mag- 
that we dwell. Later on we are 


nificence would 


The story of last week’s approach through | a , 
| have been mobilized against the companies ? 


on this | 


promised a ray of light on the history and the art of | 


ancient Egypt. We may learn much that will affect 
our conceptions of “ progress,” and even of evolution, 


and so be of great practical importance, for on those | 
conceptions our modern systems of thought to a con- | 


siderable extent depend. But as yet we may let imagina- 
tion play on the mere “ facts of the case,” the bare revela- 
tion of the sweep of time and the grandeur of antiquity. 
Let us not be over-perturbed by the thought of the 
King’s disturbance. ‘* To subsist in lasting monuments ” 
was certainly his “ large satisfaction,” but let us remem- 


ber, also, that ‘* ‘tis all one to lie in St. Innocent’s Church- | 


yard as in the sands of Egypt,” and realize that Tut- 
ankh-Amen must, like Sir Thomas Browne, be “ as 
content with six foot as with the moles of Adrianus.” 


x * x ¥ 


The railway dispute has unfortunately taken a 
for the worse. It will be remembered that the position 
last week was that the representatives of the National 
Union of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen had signed the 
decision of the National Wages Board as to the future 
wages on the railways, and that the N.U.R. had ratified 
this decision, but that the A.S.L.E. and F. had decided 
to take a ballot of its members as to whether the new 
rates of wages were to be accepted. The result of this 
ballot is now announced as an overwhelming rejection 
of the National Wages Board decision. Thus a very 
delicate situation has arisen. If there should be a strike 
the whole principle of arbitration on the railways will 
have been repudiated, but the A.S.L.E. and F. contains 
only from two-thirds to a half of the engineers on the 
railways, so that the strikers could not hope to paralyse 
the service. Thus it is thought that the negotiations 
which have been reopened may yet result in a settlement. 
This impression is supported by the fact that Mr. Bromley, 
the General Secretary of the A.S.L.E. and F., has raised 
several new issues which did not come before the National 
Wages Board. 

* - “ + 

The real dissatisfaction of the engineers and firemen 
is caused, not by the new rates of wages so much as by 
the alleged practice of the companies which, according to 
Mr. Bromley: 

“are refusing to tell a man when he is promoted, and are using 
cleaners as firemen, and firemen as drivers, for long periods, but 
telling them they are not promoted to the higher grade This, 
t course, will enable the companies to reduce drivers to the lower 


wage rates, which was not intended by the National Wages Board 
As a proof of their intention to worsen this particular finding of 


at all, and so made it impossible for us to refer it from that Board 
to the National Wages Board.” 


If this is true, then the men seem to have a very reason- 
able cause of complaint, and if the companies did 
indeed refuse to discuss this matter at all, we can well 
understand the bitterness which it has evoked. We 
wonder, however, whether the proper weapon of the 
men to meet such action as this would not have been 
a vigorous policy of publicity. If the facts are really 
as Mr. Bromley states them, could not public opinion 


* * . - 

Lord Crewe holds another post as well as that of 
British Ambassador at Paris; he is the President ef the 
Classical Association, and it was in this capacity that h 
addressed a meeting in the Hall of Westminster School 
on the classics in French education to-day. 
one knows, the reactionary period through which France 
is going affects, for good or ill, her education almost as 
much as her foreign policy. 
to a position of dominance in the curriculum of the 


As every- 


The classics are returning 
Lycées. There is a popular impression in England that 
foreign education is more “ practical ” than our own, and 
that while English boys and girls learn Greck grammar, 
their contemporaries abroad learn accountancy. Luckily 
for the citizens of Europe this impression is false. On 
the other hand, it is the 
classical tendencies in French education from the general 


impossible to dissociate 


‘reactionary and particularly the pro-clerical policy of 


the Government. The spirit of Greece and Rome is 


| admittedly an essential part of every educated man’s 


equipment, but the further contention that this spirit 


cannot be assimilated without Greek and Latin grammar 


| is a very different proposition. 


| Commons on Betting was issued on Tuesday. 


turn | 


the National Wages Board, the companies refused on December 28th, | 


at the meeting of the Central Wages Board, to discuss the matter 


* * * « 
The report of the Select Committee of the House of 
The report 
is incomplete as the work of the Committee was cut short 
by the dissolution, but enough has been done for the 
The 


to accept part 


guidance of those who may take up the work later. 
majority of the Committee had just 
of the draft report of their Chairman, Mr. Cautley, and 
thus to commit themselves to the opinion that a tax on 
They did not go so tar, however 
Mr. Foot and his friends 


time 


betting is practicable. 
as to say that it was desirable. 
in their Minority Report, deal with legis 
regard as urgently necessary for the suppression of betting 


ation which they 


Among other things, they would prohibit incitements to 


betting in the Press. 


x # * x 
If the Majority Re port had been finished, it might 
apparently have recommend d a scheme for legalizing 


readv-money betting, for licensing bookmakers, and for 


»1 ‘ ; ° i atal mittir | 
2; per cent. on all stakes, putting the 


imposing a duty of 2} 
responsibility for payne on the bookmakers themselves. 
It was it at the verv least £200.000.000 

+} } ] hy] 


a vear are staked, and that the revenue derivabk 


estimated th: 


transactions would be about £5,000 009, Che 


these 
estimate is certainly a conservative one. As a tax 
is said to be practicable, only the moral ques mains 
As we have often pointed out, since bi ng is cri 
but rather a folly, it cannot be suppressed, and in our view 
it Is highly desirable that luxu W is tl \ 
clearly shows, has spread with amazing spe i through a 
classes, should be taxed lk lux ; Tha 
surely, would be not to encourage betting, | 
age it. We hope that tl matter will not be left where 
it is. 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was 1 Thursd 

Thursday week, 100%; a L [002 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


UNIONIST POLICY. 

E Unionist Party finds itself at the opening of 

the new Parliament in a critical position. Will 
it miss the tide or will it make itself worthy of its claim 
to represent the men of good intent throughout the 
nation ? Will it rally them under the banner of true 
Democracy, true Conservatism and true Unionism ? 
This last by no means represents an obsolete dogma. 
Unionism may in the past have meant merely the main- 
tenance of the Act of Union with Ireland, but it has a 
far wider meaning now. It means the preservation 
of that civic and social unity which is the true foundation 
of every healthy State. Unionism is far more than an 
answer to Particularism or Sectionalism. It is the 
answer to that effort towards class consciousness, class 
warfare, class privilege, class hate, which is the most evil 
and disruptive force a nation can be exposed to. Will 
the Unionist Party while doing all it can to preserve the 
Peace of the World, through the League of Nations, 
maintain that Imperial Commonwealth which is in itself 
a League and Alliance of kindred and equal States ? 
Finally, will it strive its hardest to preserve liberty in 
the widest sense of the word, to maintain the will of the 
majority, and not to tolerate revolution inspired either 
from the top or the bottom? But such aspirations as 
these are by themselves of little value in politics. They 
are to be judged by the test which is contained in the 
question, ““ What is the actual policy of the Unionist 
Party?” How will it make itself worthy of its task 
and become not merely in name, but in fact, “ the 
Protector of the Liberties of England’’—the corporate 
guardians of the nation ? 

In order to satisfy these conditions, the Unionist 
Party must think out and put before the country a set 
of definite and practical aims and aspirations, and not 
trust to vague generalities on the one side or to a kind 
of ignoble expediency on the other. Yet it is evidently 
useless to leave to the leaders this process of making the 
Unionist Party fit for its professions. Our politicians 
bear the name of leaders, but they are usually, in fact, 
followers of the thing they hunt. We must be our own 
Chathams if we want to save the State. Our policy 
must come from below, not be imposed from above. 

Convinced as I am of this, I make no apology for 
setting forth in outline what I believe should be the 
policy of the Unionists. In the first place, they must 
make the Constitution able to secure us a true Democracy. 
There is only one certain way to prevent minority rule, 
and that is to give the people the right of veto over the 
handiwork of their representatives. If the Unionists 
profess themselves to be opponents of minority rule 
and yet take no steps to erect the bulwark of the Refer- 
endum, how can they expect the country to repose 
confidence in them, or reject the untrue but plausible 
suggestion of their opponents that they are merely 
reactionaries in disguise ? 

In home affairs generally the Unionists must be as 





little satisfied with mere negation as in the Constitutional 
sphere. The British people are not going to be content 


with a kind of dreary fatalism in regard to social evils. 
We must strive so to organize the State that human 
effort shall be given the best possible chance to provide 
the best possible conditions for the majority of the 
nation. This does not mean that the Unionists are to 
try every sort of quack remedy on the patient. It 
does mean that they are to use every endeavour to over- 
come admitted evils. I hold, as I believe most Unionists 
do, that whatever reduces the total product of industry 





must depress, instead of improving, the material con. 
dition of the workers. I hold also that the preservation 
of individual liberty is essential not only to human 
happiness, but also to material development. But 
because I believe in Liberty, Individualism, and Free 
Exchange, I am not going to allow my mind to be 
sterilized by an idolatrous worship of those principles, 
I believe in the old principle of the Common Law that 
where there is a wrong there is a remedy; but I do not 
believe that if a remedy is not immediately visible, it is 
a proof that there is no wrong. 

It is essential to the welfare of the nation that the 
unemployed should be got back to work. We cannot 
afford to ruin a million workers body and soul by 
hopeless sloth. Personally, I believe that in a proper 
understanding and management of currency, i.¢., of 
the rolling-stock of commerce, we may possibly find 
the true solution. This does not mean that we can 
manufacture wealth by the manipulation of the medium 
of exchange, but it may mean that we can solve the 
unemployment problem. Those who are now employed 
will no doubt have to work harder, while those whose 
income is derived from possessions rather than from 
manual labour will have to receive a somewhat lower 
remuneration. The nation may, however, be well 
content to be less wealthy if it is healthier physically 
and morally. The Unionists claim to be the inter- 
preters of the spiritual and religious side of the nation. 
To make their claim good they must show themselves 
specially concerned with all that makes for social 
righteousness. That being so, they cannot be indifferent 
to the question which is admittedly the concern of the 
clergy of all denominations—that is, the temperance 
question: Temperance, remember, not Prohibition. 
Translated into action, this means that the Unionist 
Party cannot give the country any excuse to regard it 
as the political tied-house of the Liquor Interest. 

I personally am a strong opponent of Prohibition ; 
I believe that those who desire to consume a certain 
amount of alcohol should be allowed to do so as a right 
and not merely as practisers of a tolerated evil. At 
the same time, I believe that it is an evil that anyone 
should make a profit out of the sale of intoxicants. 
Therefore, while I do not wish the Unionist Party to 
be the champions of the Liquor Interest, I want them 
to be the party which will, with justice and with the 
minimum infringement of liberty, give us a just solution 
of the Temperance question. If the Temperance party 
is, as I believe, too little guided by reason to ado} t 
the policy of State purchase, then I would get as near 
to State purchase as possible by adopting the principle 
of the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill, a principle which 
not only allows Local Option on the quesiion of “ Pro- 
hibition, Temperance or the present system,” but also 
allows the alternative of disinterested management. 
It is the thin end of the wedge of State purchase, and 
therefore, though I may prefer the thick end, I aia 
not goin; .o resist the Bishop’s Bill. 

Though I am strongly opposed to State Socialism 
I am no fanatical defender of what is called the Capitalist 
System. I think Capital necessary to Industry, and I 
also think Capital far weaker than the Socialists. will 
admit. But, though we should be mad to 
Capital, I am quite prepared to see Capital in the hands 
of the State used in order to increase production, or, 
as I should prefer to call it, to breed a further supply 
of Capital. In a word, I see no objection to Capital 
being used in reason to establish what I believe is the 
antiseptic of the State—private property. To be 
specific, I want to see those who occupy the land and 
till it as far as possible owning it, and I would use the 
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credit of the State greatly to increase the number of 
landowners and houseowners. I would go further and 
would do everything to help on, not Guild Socialism 
but the Guild Company, which is a species of organized 
and corporate individualism. Bodies of workers should 
come together and say, “ Instead of Capital hiring us, 
we will go out into the market and hire Capital and 
so set ourselves to work.” Here there is, I believe, a 
great opportunity. A certain amount of water must be 
poured down the pump to make it work. If the Unionist 
Party is wise, it will see to the provision of that water. 

My programme is growing long, and yet I have not 
dealt with half the items of the Unionist programme 
which I desire. There is one item, however, which 
must be dealt with. I want Unionism as a rule to be 
positive, and not negative. On one point, however, 
it must be sternly negative. It must without 
compromise resist revolution, whether so called or 
under the dishonest alias of direct action. Unionists must 
tell the world in plain terms that, though they will 
loyally accept the will of the majority when justly and 
legally expressed, they will never yield to direct action, 
that is, to oligarchical and minority tyranny. They 
may meet the Socialists on many points, but they will 
resist, by force if necessary, the demand that we are 
to have, not what the country wants, but what a par- 
ticular party thinks it ought to want. 

J. Sr. Lor StTracney, 


THE FRENCH POLICY OF 
ENCIRCLEMENT. 


W* have all looked to Czecho-Slovakia as one of the 

hopes of Europe. She has handled her own 
affairs brilliantly—more brilliantly probably than any of 
the States which were created by the Peace Treaties— 
she has stabilized her currency and launched herself upon 
what promises to be a prosperous commercial career. 
She has a President who is a man of letters and a cultivator 
of the arts; she has a Prime Minister who has mounted 
very high indeed in esteem and power, though he is still a 
young man, and whose interventions between greater 
Powers in the interests of peace have been welcomed and 
honoured. If any State directly related to the affairs of 
Central and South-eastern Europe could be written down 
as a safe friend for the ideas embodied in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, that State was Czecho-Slovakia. 

And now an event has occurred which brings us some 
misgiving. Our fears may be ill-founded, and we sin- 
cerely hope that they may prove to be so, but nobody 
who is jealous for the peaceful future of Europe should 
fail to point out dangers when he perceives them. That 
is what we propose todo. Czecho-Slovakia has negotiated 
a treaty with France which will probably be signed within 
a few days when the Czecho-Slovakian Prime Minister, 
Dr. Benes, visits Paris. We do not like the look of a 
treaty between Czecho-Slovakia and Paris, because it 
is likely to give moral support to the French policy of 
encircling Germany with a ring of enemies. It may well 
be that this new treaty is quite unlike the treaty between 
Poland and France and Belgium and France, which are 
military conventions—indeed, we give the Czecho- 
Slovakian declarations upon this subject their full and 
literal value—but we dislike the countenancing of French 
policy only a little less than a promise of material help. 
In an article in the Daily News of Monday, Mr. H. Wilson 
Ilarris, who is usually well informed, said that the treaty 
provides “ first of all for defence of the dispositions in 
Europe established by the Paris Treaties, and in particular 
declares anew against any return of the Hohenzollerns 
or Hapsburgs, It provides for obligatory arbitration 


without reservations between the two countries. It gives 
definite recognition to the League Covenant, and contains 
a passage designed to set any Italian apprehensions at 
rest.” 

Verbally that looks innocent enough, and Dr. Benes 
has pointed out that the treaty amounts to nothing more 
than one of those “ regional understandings ”’ which are 
provided for by Article 21 of the Covenant. All the 
same, we do not like the look of it. Why should Czecho- 
Slovakia desire any sort of alliance with France? It 
was natural enough for her to ally herself with Jugo- 
Slavia and Rumania in the Little Entente, because all 
three wanted to provide against a possible return of the 
Hapsburgs, under whom all of them had suffered. But 
what are the Hohenzollerns doing in this galley ? There 
| is sufficient evidence that France invited Czecho-Slovakia 
to make an alliance which would have been the equivalent 
of the Polish Alliance. If France had got her way, 
she might have been willing to grant even more credits 
for munitions. To Poland, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania 
she has already granted about 800 million francs in 
credits for this purpose, and Czecho-Slovakia might 
have become another beneficiary. To the credit of 
President Masaryk and Dr. Benes it must be said that 





| they resisted a military alliance when they were in Paris 
| last October. They said that they were ready to enter 
|into an understanding which made no definite military 
promises, but that they would go no further. About 
the same time it was announced—quite sincerely we 
have no doubt—that Czecho-Slovakia intended soon to 
reduce her military establishment. On leaving Paris 
Dr. Benes promised to return and rediscuss the matter. 
The result of the subsequent discussion is the present 
proposed treaty. 


However respectable the intentions of Czecho-Slovakia 
may be she is paying a moral tribute to the commanding 
military position of France in Europe. In a word, she has 
been drawn further into the French orbit. The policy of 
France is not in accordance with the spirit of the Covenant, 
but is derived from the pre-War days in which nations 
were grouped and power was balanced. We see no hope 
for Europe along these lines, and we sincerely regret 
that Czecho-Slovakia should even scem to sanction it. 
Of course, in dealing with Czecho-Slovakia, France could 
argue from a strong brief. She could—and no doubt 
did—point out that Czecho-Slovakia owes her very 
existence to the Peace Treaties, and no doubt she also 
declared that her one and only object was the main- 
tenance of the situation brought about by those Treaties. 
Versailles, St. Germain, Trianon, Neuilly are all names 
of magic to a Czech ear. 

It may be, too, that Dr. Benes has aims and ambi- 
tions which far transcend the merely negative or restric- 
tive policy of keeping Germany quiet by hemming her 
in. He is credited with a desire to lead Russia by the 
| hand back into the comity of nations, and he may 
believe himself strong enough to influence France. 
Let us hope that he is, for this is indeed our main cause 
for hope. We recall that in the old days of the Triple 
Alliance we used to counsel Italy to remain in the Alliance 
for the very reason that she introduced into it an element 
of caution, and that she could be counted upon to cling 
round the legs of Germany when that demented country 
began to prance. As we all know, that is exactly the 
function which Italy in the end did perform to great 
purpose. If Czecho-Slovakia can play a corresponding 
part now, all may be well. In the meantime, every 
friend of Czecho-Slovakia here will watch events with 
some anxiety which will not be disposed of by the mere 
fact that the new treaty comes within the four corners 
of the Covenant and can be registered at Geneva. 
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ADEQUATE AND INADEQUATE 


‘7p AT VU + Pron 
CURRENCY IN) PRACTICE, 
( N November 13th, 1872, that 

: septuagenarian, Louis Adolphe Thiers, as Chief 
Executive, read to the National ‘Assembly his Message 
containing this striking paragraph :— 

* Ainsi. aprés la guerre la plus malheureuse, aprés la guerre 
vivile la plus terrible, ajwds Fécroulement @un trone qu’on avait 
eru solide, la France a vu toutes les nations empressées de lui offrir 
leurs capitaux, son crédit mieux établi que jamais, huit milliards 
acquittés en deux ans, la plus grande partie de ces sommes trans- 
portées au dehors sans trouble dans la circulation, le billet de 
Banque accepté comme argent, les impots, quoique accrus d'un 
tiers, acquittés sans ruine pour le contribuable, 'équilibre financier 
rétabli ou prés de létre, deux cents millions consacrés 4 lamortisse- 
ment, et Tindustrie, le commerce s'‘augmentant de plus de sept 
cents millions en une seule année! Ces résultats que nous 
n’oserions pas remettre sous vos yeux, s‘ils n’étaient la preuve 
frappante de la force vitale du pays, & quoi les devons-nous, Mes- 
sieurs 2? Nous les devons 4 une cause, a une seule, au maintien 
éaergétique de Tordre.” 

On the same day that Thiers was able to congratulate 
the grudging and fractious Assembly on France’s libera- 
tion from the toils, the Bank of England raised the Bank 
per cent., while the French Bank Rate was 


indomitable 


Rate to 7 
5 per cent. 

England had not just emerged from a_ disastrous 
war, she was not recovering from a desperate civil 
conflict, she had not been saddled with a huge indemnity, 
her constitution was in excellent repair, and order was 
as firmly established in Britain as in France. Yet 
England’s monetary position was in a parlous condition, 
and the few traders who could secure accommodation 
had to pay a terrible price for it, while their French 
competitors had no difficulty in securing credit at a much 
lower rate. 

How France came at this juncture to the assistance 
of England is told by M. Thiers in his memoirs. Thiers 
offered through Lord Lyons—British Ambassador at 
Paris—to advance one hundred to two hundred millions 
of franes to the Bank of England. The Bank refused 
the offer. M. de Maintenant, the French Government 
Financial Agent in London, was then instructed to delay 
remitting to Paris two hundred millions of franes in his 
possession and to leave this sum deposited with the 
Bank of England in order to relieve the Bank of its 
embarrassment. 

Incidentally, it may be suggested it was due to his 
lack of business knowledge, which Thiers admits in his 
memoirs, that led him to believe the Bank of England 
would welcome a loan which would relieve it of the 
pleasing necessity of charging British trade and industry 
7 per cent. for accommodation. 

Just fifty years later, five years after France had 
emerged victorious from a war that had cost her more 
than all of her losing wars combined, the Economist 
thus describes her trade position :— 

“ The outstanding features of the economic conditions of France 
during 1922 included a remarkable revival of trade and of industry, 
largely increased production all round (except as regards wheat), 
a total disappearance of unemployment, an unusual absence of 
industrial crises and serious strikes, an exceptionally low number of 
business failures, a notable recovery of investment business on the 
Bourse accompanied by a substantial rise in wholesale commodity 
prices, while retail prices have remained approximately steady.” 
There is no need to quote records as to the condition of 
British trade during the past year, but reference may be 
made to the fact as to why it was not much worse than 
was actually the case. Providence rendered our two 
most serious competitors (Germany and the United 
States) unable, during the greater part of the year, to 
supply even their own needs of coal and those articles 
largely dependent on cheap and abundant supplies 
of coal. 

It is interesting to inquire into the cause of this 
extraordinary power of recovery shown by France as 











as 
contrasted with the evidences of quite other character. 
istics exhibited by Britain. 
so obvious, when sought in the right direction, that 
had these effects not resulted this cause 
would have been good grounds for astonishment. 

Since money is the most essential tool of trade, and 
the French system provides for an adequate supply of 
currency, while the 
on the precarious supply of gold and is «p>rated by 
those whose interests are in favour of inadequate supplies 
of money, it can be safely assumed that this difference 
of system is the main cause of most of British trade 
troubles. 

The note issues of the Bank of France are decreed by 
law and fixed at a figure that is deemed adequate for the 
needs of the nation. The note issues of the Bank of 
England are, as everyone knows, limited by the amount 
of gold held by the Bank plus the sum of £18,450,000 
owed by the Government to the Bank. 

One cannot conceive Thiers committing the colossal 
blunder made half a century later by the British 
Treasury, which, in order to secure a reduction in the 
annual amount payable to the United States, adopted, 
at the recommendation of the Committee of Bankers, 
presided over by Lord Cunliffe, a course which probably 
cost Britain every year almost as much as the total 
amount of the American debt. 

Turning to Britain in 1872 the position of the Bank 
of England on November 13th, when it extorted 7 pei 
cent. from trade and industry, was that the Issue Depart- 
ment showed a note issue of £33,979,380 and coin of 
£18,979,380, while the Banking J’partment had at 
credit £9,243,830! There were in uudition, issued by 
private British banks, further notes of a total value of 
about £5,000,000, and a considerable—though unknown 
—amount in gold coins in addition to the sums held or 
issued by the Bank of England. 

The Bank of France had in issue on this same day 
notes of a value of more than hundred million 
sterling and cash in hand of more than thirty millions! 
The ‘ outside ” cash holdings were probably about the 
same in both countries. There seems to have been but 
a small supply of gold on offer in London in November, 
but there were good supplies of gold obtainable at par 
in October, and as usual the Bank of England made no 
special effort to strengthen its position before the autumn 
drain commenced. Seven years earlier Jevons, feigning 
to suffer from the same delusion as Thiers in the courteous 
assumption that the Bank had nothing to gain in main- 
taining Britain in a perpetually “ under-currencied ~ 
condition, wrote, with regard to the failure of the Bank 
to provide for the normal autumn stringency and _ its 
action in raising the rate of discount, in spite of th« 
knowledge that the funds withdrawn would _ infallibly 
return to the Bank in a fortnight: “ It would have been 
only prudent for the Bank directors to strengthen their 
position somewhat earlier than they did. When the 
expected run in the beginning of October came, it would 
have been unnecessary to put on so violent a pressure 
as a rise of 24 per cent. in the rate of discount in ten 
days.” Of course, Jevons knew, whereas Thiers probably 
did not know, that the Bank was not in danger. The 
worst that could happen from the point of view of that 
institution—and always the best from the point of view 
of the public—would have been the suspension of Peel’s 
pernicious Act of folly of 1844. 


The reason is, however, 


from there 


british system is mainly dependent 


one 


The suspension actually took place a year after 
Jevons wrote as above. When the rate had for two years 
varied from 9 to 7 per cent.—for short periods it was 
even lower !—the Government insisted when suspending 


the Act that the rate should be maintained at 10 per 
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cent. so that the Bank would be forced to secure a more 
or less adequate supply of gold. 

The rapid changes of the Bank Rate have naturally 
a most harassing effect on British trade, and the number 
of alterations made by the Bank of England in the 
thirty years ending 1906 were—if the British Encyclo- 
paedia is correct-—183, as against 27 alterations made 
by the Bank of France. 

“Coming to just half a century later—namely, 1922— 
the position of British as compared with French banking | 
and trade conditions has many points of resemblance | 
to those in the respective countries in 1872. | 

The Bank of France had by the end of last year in- | 
creased her note issues to F.36,359,000,000, aud het | 
bullion holdings amounted to F.5,535,000,000, whil® 
deposits in French banks amounted to F.29,627,000,000. 
The note circulation in England amounted to £398,300,000 
and the bullion to £154,500,000. British bank deposits 
amounted to £3,073,200,000. Thus the legal tender in 
France largely exceeds the bank deposits, while in 
Britain the bank deposits are about seven times as 
great as the legal tender. The “ big five ” banks could 
not meet a quarter of their cash liabilities if they drained 
the country dry of legal tender. It is common to suppose 
that only a very small fraction of the business of France 
is carried on through the banks, and it will probably 
come as a surprise to learn that the French bank clearings 
during 1922 amounted to F.760,085,000,000, as against 











£37,261,461,000 in Britain. At the average rate of | 
exchange for 1922 the French deposits were | 


£14,050,000,000—thus amounting to 37 per cent. of the 
British total. 

As a result of the War the free gold market, that 
has in the past cost British industry ten millions of 
pounds for every million of profit it has produced for 
the few individuals and their dependents who benefited 
by it, was closed, gold was withdrawn from circulation, 
and Treasury notes were substituted for sovereigns. 
Another natural result of the War was that prices rose 
(they rose nearly 100 per cent. before the issue of currency 
notes exceeded in value the amount of gold withdrawn 
from circulation), and as Dr. Shaw stated in an illuminat- 
ing article in the Quarterly Review :— 

“It is safer and more in analogy with facts to say that the rise in 
prices has produced an increase in currency notes than that the 


._ 


increase in currency notes has produced the rise in prices. 
The resultant inflation of currency to keep pace with 
the inflation of prices facilitated trade in such a manner 
as to prove how extraordinarily Britain had been “ under- 
currencied ” in the past and, incidentally, as the Treasury 
insisted on payment in full for every note issued, a fruitful 
source of revenue from the dividends earned by the 
Treasury note guarantee fund was discovered. 

In consequence of the report of the “* Bankers’ Com- 
mittee” the Government determined to inflict on the 
country all the well-known evils arising from inadequate 
currency, and the policy of reducing the Treasury note 
circulation by 80 per cent. was inaugurated at a time 
when the Government was warned by a Committee— 
chiefly, but not solely, composed of metal-maniacs— 
appointed in 1917 that abnormal demands would arise | 
owing to :— 


(a) The increased cost of labour and materials. 

(b) The necessity for giving longer credit. 

(c) The higher cost of replacing machinery and plant and in 
many cases of converting war plant. 

(d) The demand for credit facilities for new capital requirements 
in respect of permanent outlay. 


The adoption of this policy, which it can only be supposed 
aimed at the strangulation of British industry, 
became effective in 1922, as proved by the uneinploy- 


was 


ment returns. 





Undoubtedly this mad and drastie deflation policy 


had some effect in reducing prices, but the chief factor 
in the reduction of prices was the gradual conversion 
of the means of supply of military demands into the 
source of supply of domestic demand. 

Prices fell continuously in Britain for nine months 
before deflationary operations began, and the greatest 
fall in prices (17.5 per cent.) in any quarter in Britain 
occurred during the last three months of 1920, and 
it was in this quarter the maximum circulation was 
reached, while during the nine months ending March 81st, 
1921, prices fell 39.5 per cent., though during these 
nine months deflation to the extent of 6.6 only occurred. 
The only quarter during the past two years when 
inflation has occurred was marked by the greatest 
fall in prices. In France a fall in prices of no less than 
31.5 per cent. during the first quarter of 1920 accom- 
panied slight inflation—viz., 1.8 per cent.—while during 
the next two years deflation to the extent of 6.6 was 
accompanied by a trifling increase in prices. France, in 
fact, secured her fall in prices without destruction of 
her means of employment, just as every other country 
that followed her wise financial policy has done, and 
Britain would have done had her statesmen not aimed 
at reimposing on her industry the overwhelming handicap 
of an inadequate supply of currency. 

Reference has already been made to the amazingly 
prosperous condition of French trade in 1922. It is 
noteworthy that her trade figures for 1923 show a sub- 
stantial improvement on those of 1922, while it seems 
practically certain that British trade will go from bad 
any—policy which provides 
Though the French 
to it is due the fact 


to worse until some—even 
for adequate currency is adopted. 
policy has served the country well 
that the market for labour and for goods has never 
been so strong, taxes are tolerable and the Bank of 
France is in a position to supply the Government with 
immense cash resources at low rates (at the end of 1922 
the advances of the Bank of France to the Government 
stood at F.23,800,000,000)—yet the financial policy 
adopted by the Egyptian Government in 1915, with its 
automatic supply of currency and its absolutely stable 
exchange, has certain undeniable advantages over the 
French system. 

With regard to the present policy of Britain, it is 
only possible to say that the most caustic remark that 
could be addressed to an Englishman would be the gibe 
that every country has the system of currency it deserves ! 
A. 5. BAXENDALE, 


POPULAR ERRORS. 
By ViLnJALMUR STEFANSSON. 
IV.—THAT THE OSTRICH HIDES IIS HEAD IN 
THE SAND. 
( NCE upon a time there were two regtons of the 
earth where any fabulous story might be safely 
located, both because their character was well known, 
and because they were so remote and inaccessible that 
disproof was not easy. These were the tropics and the 
Arctic. 

Knowledge has progres»ed since 
and of the army of venerable myths localized by popular 
belief and scientific endorsement in the burning tropics 
and the frozen Arctic many have now had their day. 
For various reasons, only some of which are connected 
with physical difficulties, travel through the tropics has 
increased much faster than that in the remote North. 
For that reason the mortality among tropical myths has 
Still there are a few that survive 


‘once upon a time,” 


been extremely high. 
to our day. 
Most of the surviving myths of the tropics, as it 
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happens, are animal stories. Now, one of the psycho- 
logical theories to explain laughter makes it the expression 
of a feeling of superiority—we feel superior to the thing 
we laugh at. Even those who deny this explanation of 
laughter will generally admit that on the whole it gives 
a pleasurable sensation to feel yourself superior to some- 
body or something. But while it feels good to realize 
our superiority over other people, the enjoyment is 
mixed with uncomfortable twinges; we wonder sub- 
consciously whether we are pharisaical and uncharitable. 
I think that is one of the reasons for the popularity of 
animal stories. After all, animals are not human beings, 
and we can feel comfortably superior to them without 
worrying about whether we are prigs or snobs. 

Of all the stories of animal stupidity none has been more 
accepted and popular than that of the ostrich. The belief 
is widely held that it originated with Herodotus, a very 
entertaining but not a very reliable writer. It is probably 
even older, though it cannot be definitely traced beyond 
Diodorus and Pliny. A Greek origin is probable, but a 
Babylonian or Egyptian source is by no means excluded. 

Even to our day the ostrich story has retained its 
severe classic outlines. We are asked to picture a bird 
as tall as a horse and naturally conspicuous in open 
country. This bird is so stupid that when he is frightened 
he will stick his head in the sand and imagine that since 
he cannot see the enemy the enemy cannot see him. It 
seems to please all men tremendously to think that there 
are some animals so much more stupid than themselves. 
The Greeks and Romans passed the story on to us, and 
we have it in our popular belief not as a parable or a bit 
of acknowledged folk-lore, but as supposedly scientific 
fact about the habits of the wild ostriches of Africa. 

I believed in the stupid ostrich until I was past thirty- 
five and began to live with Carl Akeley, one of the leading 
authorities—if not the leading authority—on African 
big game hunting and on the nature and habits of African 
wild life. One evening after dinner we were discussing 
big game hunting in various parts of the world. I told 
about whales and seals, polar bears, walrus and wolves 
in the North, and Akeley about elephants and lions and 
leopards in Africa. Akeley observed that one of the 
ranniest beasts in Africa and one of the most difficult to 
hunt was the ostrich. On my remarking that I did not 
see anything very difficult about approaching an animal 





are so tame that they never get really frightened of any. 
thing. I have no doubt that if they did get frighteneg 
they would hide their heads.” Which shows you cay 
justify belief in anything if you want to badly enough. 

Through many years of inquiry I have never found 
anyone who had seen ostriches hiding their heads in the 
sand. The nearest I have come to it has been that some 
say they take sand baths, somewhat as a chicken does— 
apparently in an instinctive effort to annoy the vermin 
that infest them; at least, that is the theory commonly 
used to explain why chickens take sand baths. , 

But we do not really have to ask Colonel Roosevelt 
and Carl Akeley whether ostriches bury their heads whey 
they are frightened. All we have to do is to ask our com- 
mon sense. There are lions and leopards and many other 
predatory animals in Africa, or I believe there are, in 
spite of my general scepticism as to popular opinion, 
Every ostrich in Africa except the domestic ones on 
farms that are protected like our sheep would be killed 
in a month if they did not know every trick of fleeing 
and fighting and hiding that an animal has to know t 
get along in this difficult world. Just imagine what you 
would do if you were a hungry leopard and came to a 
place where there was a fat bird standing with its head in 
the sand. Wouldn’t you go up and bite it on the neck ? 

Yet in spite of observation, in spite of common sense, 
this story has survived and been universally accepted by 
Europeans for at least two thousand years. What a 
blessing it is, too, that we have not allowed our critical 
faculties to deprive us of the very useful figure of the 
ostrich with his head in the sand. It is hard to see how 
the moralist could get along without it on Sundays, or 
politicians at campaign time. There is probably no one 
idea that is more useful to editorial writers, or indeed t 
you or me, for there is scarcely a person in the world who 
at some time or other is not struck by the wilful blindness 
of the other fellow. At the moment of writing there ar 
three plays running that use the ostrich comparison with 
telling effect. 

If you are one of those over-humorous persons who 
like to feel that there is a joke on all mankind, and that 
you are one of the few who are in on it, then doubtless 
you will disapprove of people who go about exposing the 


| fallacy of such harmless beliefs as this about the ostrich. 


that stands around with its head in the sand, he replied | 


that the ostrich does that only in books. 

Since then I have talked with numerous African 
travellers, and the verdict is always the same. Colonel 
Roosevelt and I happened to be fellow-members of the 
Explorers’ Club. After his return from Africa I asked him 
one day whether he had learned anything down there 
about the ostriches sticking their heads in the sand. He 
replied: ‘I was greatly interested in that. I asked all 
the white men down there and they had seen no evidence 
of it; I asked all the negroes and they had never even 
heard of it. You see, those negroes had not had the 
advantage of American education.” 

I had Roosevelt’s answer in mind when one day I was 
giving a talk in a California town not far from an ostrich 
farm. There were anumber of small boys sitting in the front 
of the audience. Taking it for granted that some of them 
had seen the ostriches on the farm, I asked them, “ Tell 
me, boys, what does an ostrich do when he is frightened ? ” 
One little chap shouted, ‘“ He runs,” but his voice was 
drowned out by a chorus of other boys who said, ** No; he 
hides his head in the sand.” Cross-questioning, I found 
that although a number of the people there present had 
been at the ostrich farm, and some of them frequently, 
none had ever seen an ostrich burying his head in the 
sand. One man explained this by saying, “ Our ostriches 


Ordinarily I feel that way myself, but sometimes I wonder 
whether it might not be just as well to take the story 
from the region of natural history and put it into that of 
acknowledged parable. We speak of the sower going 
forth to sow and of the prodigal son returning as parables, 
believing them quite as effective as actual historical 
occurrences. Yet they were told as parables from the 
first. Possibly that is how the ostrich story started. 
Perhaps some early Egyptian told it to a Greek who did 
not have a very good command of the Egyptian language. 
We all know how difficult it is to see the point of a joke 
told in a language of which we do not have a perfect 


| command. 
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THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


ae 
By EveLYN WRENCH. 

YHE appointment of Sir Esmé Howard as British 
‘I Ambassador at Washington has once more raised 
the question as to the desirability of sending a pro- 
fessional diplomatist to represent the British Empire 
in the United States. Sir Esmé Howard has been most 
popular wherever he has been, and no doubt, on his return 
to Washington, he will win equally golden opinions, 
But the problem is not one of personalities, and, as Mr. 
Garvin remarks in the Observer, “we doubt whether this 
country can henceforth be represented effectively in the 
United States by a professional diplomat.” The British 
Ambassadorship in the United States requires quite 
exceptional qualifications, and success elsewhere in the 
Diplomatic Service does not necessarily imply success 
in America. Years spent in the Chanceries of Europe 
are not necessarily the best training for this difficult 
position. As I mentioned in my notes in the Spectator 
last week, where Lord Bryce excelled was in getting in 
personal touch with the great American public. 

* a * * 

Since the Yellowstone Park was made into a national 
reserve some fifty years ago it has had many emulators, 
A Johannesburg correspondent of the Times announces 
that the Minister of Lands will introduce in the Union 
Parliament during the forthcoming session a Bill to enable 
the Government to preserve the Transvaal Game Reserves 
as a national park. The most important game reserves 
in the Transvaal form a strip of land nearly three hundred 
miles long with an average breadth of fifty miles, an 
area of some six thousand square miles in all, extending 
along the border of Portuguese East Africa, where, 
in the wording of the Game Reserves Commission, ‘* the 
natural and prehistoric conditions of our country can 
be preserved for all time.” Action has been taken 
none too seon, for last year Dr. Hornaby, director of the 
New York Zoological Society, and Dr. Haagner, director 
of the Zoological Gardens of South Africa, issued a warning 
that many of the species were rapidly becoming extinct ; 
“If these animals were killed,” they said, “the people 
of South Africa would regret it only once, and that would 
be for ever.’ The British Empire is still a long way 
behind the United States in the matter of providing 
national parks. 

“ * Xe 

The New York New Republic contains an interesting 
article by Mr. Alvin Johnson, entitled “‘ Are We in Danger 
of Over-population ?”’? The writer makes several refer- 
ences to Professor East’s recent book, entitled Mankind 
at the Cross-roads. Bearing in mind the fact that the 
population of the world has doubled in the last hundred 
years and that the rate of increase is greater to-day than 
the average for the last century, the writer estimates that 
in fifty years, at the present rate of growth, we should 
have 3,500,000,000 people in the world instead of the 
700,000,000 as at present, and by the year 2040 there 
would be 7,000,000,600, 

k a * * 

Assuming that 40 per cent. of the land surface of the 
world is fit for food production, Mr. Johnson estimates 
that there is room in the world for about 5,200,060,000 
people. In less than a hundred years, therefore, we shall 
have reached the saturation point. Mr. Johnson con- 
cludes his article by making an appeal for birth control : 

_ “The only practical way of correcting the differential birth-rate 
is to instruct all classes in contraceptive methods. There is no 
reason for thinking that any class would deliberately choose * race 





suicide.’ The love for children is too deeply implanted. But the 
poor would not so often be plunged into deeper poverty by exces- 
sively large families. Fewer children, better loved and better pre- 
pared for life, would be the net outcome of voluntary instead of 
accidental parenthood. There may be objections to this position 
on theological grounds, but there can be none on the ground of 
morals based upon humanity and the public interest.” 
* * * * 

On his return to South Africa last month General 
Smuts, in an important speech on the Imperial Conference 
and the effect the British elections would have on it, 
expressed the opinion that the decisions of the Imperial 
Conference ought to be binding on any British Govern- 
ment. But if this attitude were to be maintained it is 
difficult to see how the Imperial Conferences of the future 
would be able to function. The Dominions have stated 
repeatedly, and most emphatically, that any decisions 
arrived at by the Imperial Conference would be subject 
to their Home Parliaments. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. Equally, from the British 
standpoint, the decisions arrived at must be subject 
to the veto of the British Parliament. The South African 
Labour Party at Pretoria on Saturday passed a resolution 
repudiating General Smuts’s declaration. 

e x . K 

The Rand Daily Mail publishes a carefully argued 
leading article on this subject. In the British Common- 
wealth of Nations the will of the people must remain 
supreme, or, as the Rand Daily Mail has it, ‘ There 
is no alternative save the setting up of an Imperial body 
whose judgment would override the ideas of the Dominion 
Government or the British Government, and neither 
the Dominions nor Great Britain would consent to the 
magnifying of the Imperial Conference into such a 
supreme body.” However much we may regret the 
fact no other attitude is possible if we desire to retain 
the Imperial Conference. 

* * * * 

As the New Year opens, the clouds on the Irish horizon 
seem to be diminishing, and as far as it is ever possible 
to be optimistic in Irish affairs there would appear to 
be some justification for such an attitude of mind. The 
Free State Government is hard at work putting its house 
in order, and a policy of retrenchment has been embarked 
upon. The Free State Army has been rapidly reduced 
to a peace footing, and will consist of 20,000 men instead 
of 50,000 as heretofore, while the rates of pay of those 
remaining are also being reduced. This heavy de- 
mobilization and the release of over 10,060 prisoners 
will, undoubtedly, put a heavy strain on the Irish labour 
market and relief work is suggested. It is proposed that 
the Dail should immediately £2,000,000 for 
emergency work, chiefly on the roads. 


grant 


* * * " 

In its first flush of its gratitude to the American 
people for their wonderful generosity at the time of 
the earthquake, the Japanese Press anticipated that 
Japanese-American relations were entering upon an 
entirely new phase, and it was hoped that the tension 
of the past couple of decades would disappear. It is 
difficult to see how Japanese-American relations can ever 
be anything but delicate so long as the Japanese nation 
feels that its citizens are discriminated against in the 
United States, and especially in California. Washington 
dispatches state that the Japanese Government is about 
to launch a formal protest against the recent decree of 
the Supreme Court debarring Japanese from owning or 
leasing land on the Pacific Coast. Another cloud on 
the Japanese-American horizon is the reported intention 
of the Californian members of Congress to seck the 
enactment of Federal laws barring Japanese immigration, 
With our own recent experiences of the delicacy of the 
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problem of the status of Indians within the British 
Commonwealth, we can appreciate the difficulties of the 
American and Japanese Governments in their desire to 
maintain friendly relations. 


MUSIC. 
—_.—— 
COMING ELIZABETHAN 
FESTIVAL. 

Tr British music in the twentieth century is remembered for 
nothing more than the reinstatement of the Tudor musicians, 
it will }.oid a high place in the history of music. If we imagine 
the sudden discovery of Shakespeare and the whole train of 
Elizabethan dramatists, it will give us a hardly exaggerated 
idea of the importance of this wonderful galaxy of musicians 
rescued from oblivion for us by Dr. Fellowes, Sir Richard 
Terry, Mr. Barclay Squire, Mr. Arkwright and their colleagues. 
Although we cannot estimate the true value of these additions 
to our music until the Elizabethans play as full a part in our 
musical life as they played three hundred years ago, an 
intelligent interest is the least tribute we can pay to the long, 
patient research of the editors, whose labours are almost 
beyond appraisement. Documents from half a dozen libraries 
may be needed for the reconstruction of a single madrigal, for 
until now this musie has existed only in singers’ parts, some 
of them imperfect and inaccurate, many of them still hidden 
away in private collections. How much of Shakespeare 
should we possess to-day if instead of the Quartos there had 
been only the parts of the separate characters, ill-printed or 
hurriedly copied out by the actors themselves, and scattered 
all over England with the dispersal of the players ? Moreover, 
under the Commonwealth, almost all memory of Elizabethan 
music was blotted out. 

Partly through private enterprise and partly with the 
admirably directed resources of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust a large quantity of Elizabethan music has been pub- 
lished, but history shows that the best music is seldom appreci- 
ated and accepted by the public until its merits have been 
persistently sung and demonstrated by the enlightened few. 
The promoters of the Elizabethan Music Competitive Festival 
are making it their business to encourage the wide performance 
of this music, and they deserve every support. Last year the 
competitions were more in the nature of ** a series of enjoyable 
concerts ” as the Committee intended, in spirit as far removed 
as possible from the lusty pot-contesting character of most 
competition festivals, Many of the competitors were small 
village choirs, and strangely diverse were their ideas of 
madrigal singing. None, however, went away without some 
knowledge of the subject, so thoroughly constructive were 
the adjudicators’ methods. This year the second Elizabethan 
Musie Competitive Festival begins at the Kingsway Hall, on 
February 28th, and ends early in March, with a concert. The 
latest date of entry is January 31st, and all particulars may be 
had from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alan May, 31 Bonham Road, 
London, S.W. 2. 

The prospectus of test pieces for the competition is far more 
elaborate than last year’s. It has leaped from nineteen to 
fifty-two classes for singers, instrumentalists and choirs of all 
sizes. The pieces themselves form a fascinating anthology, 
well exemplifying in their diversity the adventurous and 
many-sided genius of the Tudor musicians. How fortunate 
are those competitors who will study, for instance, Byrd’s 
Cradle Seng, one of the first art-songs, so Dr. Fellowes tells us, 
and surely never since excelled in exquisite tenderness ; or 
Byrd's two string sestets, perhaps the beginning of modern 
chamber music, and one of them at least a miracle of sustained 
development, and a valuable addition to string music ; or 
Weelkes’s madrigal, Cease sorrows now, for three voices, 
written when the composer was of “ unripened years,” and 
in its rich imagination and colour, more precocious than the 
glowing poetry of Marlowe ; or Morley’s Ho, who comes here, 
full of robustious merry-making, with echoes of the morris- 
dancers and chiming bells, certainly a delightful test for the 
Jarge male voice choruses who are invited to sing it. But 
these pickings of mine from “a box where sweets compacted 
die,” have led me into discursiveness ; let it suffice that there 
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are tests of all kinds, from unison songs for Scouts’ choruses, 
to six-part motets and madrigals. 

Elizabethan music should be sung, not listened to, and sing- 
ing it is the most exhilarating pastime imaginable ; but some 
of us, even though we have listened to Byrd’s persuasive 
arguments that singing “doth strengthen the parts of the 
brest and doth open the pipes,” and “is a singular good 
remedy for a stutting and stammering in the speech,” must 
nevertheless spare mankind our voices. Non-combatants, 
however, can help the cause of the Elizabethans by urging 
their friends into the arena, by subscribing to the cost of the 
Festival, and by attending the final concert. 

Ceci Hann, 


ART. 


cee cel 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Tue New Encusn Arr Crus, R.W.S. Gacreries, 
54 Patu Marti East. Drawincs BY THE GrRLs 


OF THE DuDLEY Hicu Scuoo., INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7A GRAFTON StREET, W. 


TWO 


A FARMER is reported to have said of Hamlet that it was too 
full of quotations. The same complaint, with the same truth, 
might be made of the sixty-ninth exhibition of the New 
English. The regular recurrence of these exhibitions has 
somewhat hackneyed the visions of an admirable group of 
artists. I imagine that had I never before seen the work of 
this society I should have come away in high enthusiasm ; as 
it happened, I felt a little unpleasantly surfeited. It is 
difficult, therefore, to say with conviction whether this year’s 
exhibition is inferior, or whether the fault lies in a certain 
jading of the appetite. There are, however, several pictures 
that leave a strong impression. Mr. Ihlee’s Nocturne (Biskra) 
is a vividly felt, vividly expressed composition. <A sinister 
quality in the colour projects the forms startlingly. Mr. 
Ihlee has succeeded in suggesting ‘* atmosphere ” without 
loss of precision. Miss Marjorie K. Rowles shows two delicate 
and brilliantly clever pictures, Frampton Feast and The 
Return from the Stag Hunt. The colouring and treatment of 
line are individual and pleasing. Miss Rowles has a technique 
which is a little superior to her vision. The adjective “ clever ” 
returns persistently. In Edge of the Wood—Autumn, Mr. 
John Nash has adopted a more sensuous colouring and more 
passionate expression of the stress and growth of nature than 
is usual with him. The result is extraordinarily effective. 
His brother, Mr. Paul Nash, also exhibits a somewhat unusual 
work, Buildings at Whiteleaf, a picture which, without being 
in any way a copy, is suggestive of Russian art. It is one of 
the greatest distinctions of these two distinguished painters 
that they are eminently English, and here Mr. Paul Nash has 
completely anglicized the influence which he has accepted. I 
was also very delighted with his drawing, Dymchurch Strand. 
Mr. R. I. Enthoven shows a fascinating work in this section, 
Spanish Steps, Rome. 1 liked Mr. A. Thornton’s Ollionles. 
There are interesting, but slightly disappointing, works by 
Mr. B. Meninsky, Mr. E. Wadsworth, and Mr. P. Wilson 
Steer ; but we expect highly of these painters. 

The exhibition at the Independent Gallery is very different 
in effect to that at the R.W.S. Whatever conclusions we 
may come to from its consideration, we must all agree that 
it is quite uncomfortably stimulating. Here is matter for 
the art theorists to prove and disprove with. The sense of 
design, the amazing decorative effects, the approach so 
naturally Primitive, are the obvious qualities, in general, of 
these drawings. 'There is no copying. Miss Richardson, the 
teacher who is responsible for these stirring results, has 
taught her children to conceive pictures, not to express them. 
They have, therefore, sought their own means. Their visions 
have not been warped with formulae ; and, therefore, their 
expression is direct. These drawings are works of art, not 
great works, it is, of course, true ; but they are the uninter- 
rupted transcription of genuine emotional visions, however 
crude. It is to this direct expression that sophisticated artists, 
after infinite labour, work back. Then they are great. This 
exhibition has made me thoroughly optimistic. 1 believe the 
English people may yct learn to see. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE RIGHT TO ADVISE A DISSOLUTION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s trump card is rather like the 
Devil's quotations from Scripture. He selects one sentence, 
which he only quotes in part, from Sir William Anson, and 
jgnores the others, which tell in an opposite direction. Thus, 
for instance, Sir William says: “ An existing prerogative of 
the Crown can only be taken away by express words in a 
statute.’ Yet Mr. Fyfe would deprive the Crown of all 
discretion in the matter of taking advice merely on the 





strength of what Sir William says “* would scem”’ to be the. 


practice. Mr. Fyfe has also ignored Sir William’s essential 
paragraph, where he remarks : “ It remains to consider when 
this request may be properly made.” ‘The Crown has not in 
recent years refused a Prime Minister's request for a dissolution 
because no Prime Minister has made so improper a request 
as the dissolution of a newly-elected Parliament, at the behest 
of a Minister who controlled less than a third of its votes. 
The propriety of a dissolution, as Sir William also points out, 
depends upon the reasonableness of the assumption that the 
House of Commons does not at the moment represent the 
mind of the electorate. Does Mr. Fyfe really mean that, if 
Mr. Baldwin asked for a dissolution next Thursday, the 
Crown would be bound to accept the advice ? 

The truth, of course, is that the British Constitution has 
been developed by, and depends upon, the sense of constitu- 
tional propriety exhibited by Ministers in their advice to the 
Crown, and by Members of Parliament in their judgment of 
that advice. Mr. MacDonald will, I believe, prove wiser than 
some of his constitutional mentors; and, in any case, the 
fitness of Labour to govern will be tested by its decision “ when 
this request may be properly made.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. F. PoLuarp. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,--I imagine that many readers besides myself must have 
been startled, and perhaps amused, by the shattering contra- 
diction between the letter of Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, the editor of 
the Duily Herald, which you published last week, and the 
statement which you recorded as having been made by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in the New Leader. Mr. Fyfe, basing 
himself on what he understood to be the conclusions of Sir 
William Anson—though I am sure he sadly misinterpreted 
Anson —declared that a dissolution is ‘ invariably ” granted 
by the King when demanded by a Prime Minister. With 
‘xhilarating confidence and daring he defied you to upset his 
argument. He was, however, upset beyond hope of remedy 
by the statement of his own political leader that “ the idea 
that a Prime Minister can go to the King just when it suits 
himself, and within a short time after an election ask for a 
dissolution, is absurd.”’ How will Mr. Fyfe and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald compose this little affair? I look for another 
letter from Mr. Fyfe with intense curiosity.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. C, 


POLITICS AND DRINK. 
| To the Editor of the Srectraror.] 

Lady Astor originally said that ‘ the monopoly we call 
‘Trade’ has organized itself politically ” 
““persom in local or national polities.” Her 
elucidation of this charge is that ‘‘ members of the licensed 
trade” subseribe to ‘* political funds’ where a person or 
party opposes the temperance movement, and that ‘ many 
withhold this financial subsidy ” if the party or its candidates 
“threaten drink profits.’ That is surely a different thing. 
Can it fairly be contended that * the very existence of straight 
politics in England ” is endangered if a brewer, or anyone else, 
withdraws his subscription to a Conservative association on 
its adoption of a candidate pledged to ruin him ? 

In complaining of brewers withdrawing advertisements 
from a newspaper which supports the temperance cause, 
“so reducing its income,” Lady Astor, I think, forgets that 
she previously described such advertisements as “ merely 
lures to drink.” To pay a newspaper for printing lures to 
drink in one column while in another it was purporting to 
lead its readers away from drink would be a transaction 
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which, I feel sure, she could not, on reflection, approve from 
any point of view. 

I am afraid I cannot offer to obtain for Lady Astor, as she 
suggests, the subscription lists of three societies described by 
her as “ drink-financed.” I do not subscribe to any of them 
and before she mentioned their names was not aware of their 
existence.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Danvers Power. 

Carlton Club, S.W. 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—In her reply Lady Astor evades my points altogether. 
Her statement was that the Liquor (Popular Control) Bill 
had been attacked on account of the provision for an annual 
insurance premium of £1,000,000, which sum she has 
“corrected ’’ to £2,000,000. The alteration does not mect 
my criticism. I repeat that the Bill contains no such pro- 
vision, and that the compensation levies, at present round 
about £850,000 a year, would be increased, not to £1,000,000 
or £2,000,000, but to a sum incomparably greater. 

What can be the business man’s opinion of a compulsory 
so-called ‘ insurance ” which, though it involves 
very much larger premiums than those hitherto paid, affords 
no guarantee that if death occurs within the first thirteen 
years the insurer will receive the benefit of the policy ; while 
if he is fortunate (or unfortunate) enough to survive that 
period, he is bound, as long as he lives, to continue the annual 
premium notwithstanding the fact that the policy definitely 
provides that on his demise he will receive no benefit ? 

Lady Astor tries to disparage criticisms which she has 
challenged but failed to counter by calling me a Die-Hard. 
Whatever may be the nature of my end, my present position 
in this matter is that of a plain man trying to deal with 
figures and facts contained in a Bill of singular complexity, 
the provisions of which have evidently not been mastered by 
the lady herself.—I am, Sir, &c., IF. P. Wairsreap. 

5 Upper Belgrave Street. 


scheme 


THE STATE AND THE FARM. 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 

Sir,—My attention has been called to Mr. Philip Morrell's 
article under the above heading, in your issue of December 22nd. 
He criticises (but in no unfriendly spirit) an article upon 
Denmark, contributed jointly by Mr. Christopher Turnor and 
myself to last month’s Nineteenth Century. Mr. Morrell 
believes in self-help, organization and greater efficiency among 
British farmers. So do we. His outlined programme for the 
promotion of these desiderata is admirable. But the State 
must at least provide fair basic conditions for the existence, 
and persistence, of a flourishing rural community : and these, 
I opine, are not yet forthcoming in this country, as they are 
in Denmark and most other civilized countries. As, unlike 
Denmark, we are governed—and our rural destinies controlled 
—by our urban populations, it is essential that the latter 
should possess some sympathy with, and realization of, ** the 
national importance of a flourishing agriculture.” 

Mr. Morrell’s aims and those of Mr. Christopher Turnor 
are surely not mutually antagonistic or alternative ; they are 
complementary, and, in fact, interdependent : 

** These ought ve to have done, and not to leave the other undone.” 

The truth is that for the salvation of rural Britain there 
are, alas! all too few Christopher Turnors, Philip Morrells, 
Henry Rews, Edward Strutts, and Lord Ernles. Their ideals 
are the same, and their points of contact far more numerous 
and important than their points of divergence. We cannot 
afford to let them quarrel in public. Our dear old country 
badly needs them all, and many more like them.—TI am, Sir, 
&e., BLeDISLOE, 

Lydney Park. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sir,—There are no agricultural feet at which I would sooner 
sit than at my friend Sir Henry Rew’s, and when he tells me 
that my outline of a policy was incomplete, I hasten to accept 
his statement. But you, Sir, at least are aware of the cause. 
You will remember how I was cut off, so to speak, in the 
middle of my call. Even if I had had the power to develop 
a complete policy I had no time or space to do so. 

From your point of view, of course, you were perfectly 


right. You were afraid that I should bore your readers by 
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my interminable articles. You saw how difficult it is to make 
us farmers realize that we are living in an “ industrial ” age, 
and that our industry, though it is the oldest and still the 
largest in the country, is no longer the most interesting or 
most important. Already Mr. Haldane is talking of the time 
when chemistry will be applied to the production of “ syn- 
thetic food,” when agriculture will become a luxury and 
mankind completely urbanized. It would be absurd for us 
to expect a great deal of attention. Very kindly but very 
firmly you put your foot down. You were perfectly right. 
But I have a suggestion to make to Sir Henry Rew. Why 
doesn’t he now have a try ? Perhaps he could get an entrance 
into the charmed space. He could then tell us how scandal- 
ously we poor farmers are overtaxed and over-rated and 
robbed by the greedy railway companies ; how villainously, 
in fact, the townsmen treat us. For my part I have never 
set any great value on this type of grievance. I hold, and 
have always held, the highly unpopular doctrine that most 
of the troubles that fall upon our unhappy heads are from 
want of sufficient development of the brains inside them ; 
that reform, as they say, must come mainly from within. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Purtie Morre.t. 
Garsington Manor, Oxford. 


BIRDS AND CATTLE DISEASE. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In the November issue of the Journal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture there is a long article by Sir Stewart Stockman 
attempting to prove that foot-and-mouth disease is conveyed 
by migratory birds from the Continent to this country. As 
a practical agriculturist this seems impossible and absurd to 
me, for the following reason :—-Two years ago we had an 
outbreak in this locality; the infected animals were 
slaughtered, and the carcases lay for days before they were 
cremated. During this time gulls, rooks, jackdaws, starlings 
and many other wild birds were feeding on the carcases, 
and when satisfied flying a short distance on to adjoining 
ficlds to digest their meal. According to 
Stockman’s theory, we should have had a continuation of 
the this, however, was not the case. A_ point 
Sir Stewart never mentions, and what I am anxious for you 
to inquire about, is this: We import yearly about 1,000,000 
head of live poultry from the Continent. So far as I am 
aware no restrictions are in force in regard to the disinfecting 
of these birds, nor the prohibiting of importation from 
infected areas. If birds can convey the disease, is it not 
much more likely that domestic fowls will convey it than 
wild migratory birds ? 

‘Two years ago many practical agriculturists considered 
that our outbreak began in the Hull district from an 
importation of Polish geese—the theory being that pigs in 
the Hull locality contracted the disease from these geese. 
In pigs the disease is not easily observed, and these pigs 
conveyed the disease over the country by infecting various 
markets. Other probable sources of infection are packing 
materials, imported vegetables, feeding stuffs and travellers. 

I think the “ Slaughter Policy ’ of the Ministry is correct, 
but it seems hopeless to slaughter if we are to continue to 
import the disease from the Continent and elsewhere. 

The Ministry may have good reasons for being satisfied 
that we run no risk of infection by importing live poultry 
from the Continent; it, however, seems curious that they 
never refer in any way to this importation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Embleton, Northumberland, Wa. Rosertson, 


disease ; 


UNTRAINED MANUAL LABOUR. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I have read with great interest your recent article 
dealing with unemployment, and advocating comprehensive 
construction of roads suitable for fast modern traflic, thus 


Sir Stewart | 


; — 
while our muscles rebelled and our hands became a mass of 


blisters : we soon, however, overcame these difficulties and 
settled down to steady and successful work of from fiye to 
seven hours a day.—I am, Sir, &e., 
LAUNCELOT PACKER (L.L.B.), 
6 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—You say, in your issue of December 29th, “ Let us get 
on with the solution of unemployment,” and you point oy 
that “ there are many ways besides Protection of setting the 
unemployed to work, and some of them are uncontroversial,” 

For years past I have urged that instead of turning good 
farms into small holdings for ex-soldiers without, as a Tule, 
any increase in economic value or results, Government should 
buy a million acres of moorland at a cost of £5 or £6 an acte, 
and convert them or improve them into grass farms, for 
breeding cattle and sheep, at a cost of, say, £20 an acre more, 
Had we taken this course four years ago we should, by this 
time, have had, for an expenditure of 25 millions, ten thousand 
well-equipped grass farms of 100 acres each, worth from £12 tg 
£10 an acre. Supposing that we had adopted three schemes 
of this sort, one for England, one for Scotland, and one 
for Wales, we should now have 30,000 small grass 
farmers planted on the land, without ousting more than 
3,000 or 4,000 sitting tenants or employees. Of course, it 
would not have been an economic proceeding, but we should 
in the end have had assets worth half our expenditure, 
which cannot be said of any of the other devices for providing 
employment. In regard to its land policy, the State has been 
particularly unfortunate, for it has too often turned competent 
farmers out of their farms to make room for incompetent, or 
half-competent, smaliholders. 

In regard to unemployment generally, surely it is idle to 
expect agreement on a subject so highly controversial ? 
For the Socialist holds that a man should be paid as a human 
being and a voter, while the old, orthodox view is that a man 
should be paid according to the market value of his labour. 
If you attempt a middle course you arrive at a compromise 
like the railway muddle, under which a man is paid not for 
what he actually does, but what he morally deserves, with the 
result that high railway freights are crippling British industries, 
from agriculture upwards, while our highways are torn to 
pieces by the carriage of heavy goods which railways were 
specially constructed to convey. Then the Railway Com- 
panies get their assessments reduced on the ground of reduced 
trade—through lessened traffic—and throw an additional 
burden on the shoulders of other ratepayers who are already 
crippled by the enormously increased cost of the roads. 

The great cause of unemployment is the fact that the cost 
of production is so high that the goods produced are beyond 
the reach of the consumer. To remedy this we ought to 
persuade the employed to take, for a time, lower wages and 
the employers smaller profits, jn the conviction that cheaper 
goods would mean, in the end, larger consumption and greater 
prosperity for everybody. Until we get cheaper coal and 
cheaper transport, our economic recovery is impossible, but 
the policy of the Socialist Party is definitely against cheapness 
in anything produced at home—to cheap food and cheap 
goods from abroad they have no objection.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F. Ryper. 


THE REFERENDUM. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—I beg to thank you for permitting me to state—in 
severely condensed form—my fears of your Referendum. 
May I say that I do not think you have quite grasped my 
views, which is doubtless my fault ? 

I did not intend to advance an “ argument 
democratic Government,” though any survey of the present 


against all 





rendering possible door-to-door delivery of produce. Ever 
ready criticism urges that road building is too strenuous | 
for the unemployed, as many are untrained to manual labour, | 
and young May I controvert that | 
criticism by my own experience ? During the War three | 
schoolinasters and I, a man of fifty, with schoolboys under 
military age, undertook the strenuous and specialized work | 
of tree felling. At first, untrained and 
unused to manual Jabour we had to learn the use of an axe, 


Inany are persons. 


of course, being 


state of Europe would such an argument. ‘The 
principles of democracy are unchallengeable ; but, for various 
reasons, they have never been effectively applied on the 
national scale. 

means of ascertaining the will of the majority, which is 
usually in a state of turbid solution, and my contention is 
that the Referendum cannot help us in this quest and may 
involve greater dangers of misconception than already exist. 
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We have not yet discovered any accurate 
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It is necessary to define what meaning ought to be attached 
to this overruling will ; but that would absorb too much of 
your valuable space. I can only say that the will of a flock 
of sheep may be determined for them by a few wolves, and 
that this is a common phenomenon in democracies, ancient 
and modern. As Governments and Parliaments easily dis- 
appear, while the verdict of a Referendum may be irrevocable 
(my second point), the inducements to, and the opportunities, 
not for “ the demagogue,” as you put it, but for expert pro- 
paganda of the kind to which we are becoming accustomed 
and which all modern inventions tend to facilitate, must 
increase. ‘The Referendum, therefore, in my view, confers 
a premium on propaganda, and its frequent use, which you, 
Sir, cannot prevent, might (my first point) destroy all 
stability in foreign or domestic policy. The experience of 
little Switzerland, with a population far less than that of 
London, does not impress me in the least, and as you will 
remember the recourse to this political device proved very 
expensive to the thrifty Swiss. As you justly say, the ‘ mob 
at Jerusalem ” was “stirred up” by a minority. That has 
always happened in all revolutions, and mobs are not mere 
local assemblages. You admit, I thankfully note, that “ it 
js possible that the Referendum, like every other form of 
Government, contains within it the seeds of destructive 
revolution.” That I rate the fertility of the seeds more 
highly than you do is really our only difference, and I sincerely 
wish I could believe you to be right. 

Meanwhile, the will of our people has emphatically declared 
itself against Socialism, and this, as you strongly hold, is 
“the only final and ultimate foundation” of our national] 
policy.—I am, Sir, &c., SYDENHAM. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Col. Josiah Wedgwood wrote to me: “ I agree with you 
to a modified extent about Referendum. Of course, I 
would couple with it the initiative, but the difficulties in 
both cases are :— 

(1) That the Government might disagree with the result 
and would be in a position of rather foolish impotence or 
responsibility. 

(2) That a Bill is rather difficult to reply to ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No’ as a whole, and a shorter question must beg the 
question.” 

I have now heard from Sir James Remnant, Bt., M.P., who 
writes: “I am strongly in favour of the Referendum as our 
great safeguard. With it there would be no fear of the 
Capital Levy.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

II. Revert REYNOLDs. 

% The Boltons, S.W. 10. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 
5ir,—I asked both candidates for the Farnham Division of 
Surrey whether they would support the Referendum, and 
both replied in the affirmative.—I am, Sir, etc., 
ELLEN C. Tart, 





Lismullen, Oriental Road, Woking. 


CHURCH BEFORE PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
§ir,—The admirable article on ‘*‘ Church Before Party” in 
your issue of December 29th precisely and concisely states 
what is at once the great anxiety and the great dilemma of 
the thinking Churchman. He feels that the Church is and 
must be greater than any party within her borders ; he is 
anxious that this essential greatness should not be dissolved 
into elements whose one common characteristic will be that 
of mutual opposition, but he is also aware that certain elements 
in the Prayer-book stand for so much in the minds of those 
who must be described as earnest men and women that the 
question of how these elements are to receive due recognition 
becomes to them a matter of paramount importance. That 
is the problem—the question is, Can it be solved, and solved 
in such a way that each “ party ” may find satisfaction, not 
in the discomfiture of its opponents, but in the fulfilment of 
its own desires? The question seems at first sight to be 
complicated by the fact that since the abortive attempt at 
revision in the days of William III. the interpretations of 
one particular party had come to be regarded until compara- 
tively recent times as having almost quite official authority. 


. 


some degree of warmth, not to say clamour. Yet this is 
to be noted. This ‘“ non-official” interpretation has so 
far won its way that it is the only interpretation which a 
very large section of the Church feels able to accept. But 
the apparent complexity vanishes when we remember that 
this different interpretation has come in without any change 
at all in the matters of the Prayer-book—simply by reference 
to the standards of interpretation suggested by the book 
itself. Judged by those standards, the quasi-official inter- 
pretations were found to be inadequate and gradually lost 
place. Nor were attempts to enforce them any more suc- 
cessful because the appeal was made to all the terrors of the law. 

And the reason? Not simply that sense of justice which 
was (and we hope is) innate in the English mind, but surely 
some perception of a really fundamental thing—that the 
ancient ‘ objective-subjective”’ opposition in relation te 
things belongs to individual experience and not properly te 
** parties ” at all. Both elements are a necessary experience 
in the religious life of the individual, and lacking one or other 
of them that experience is incomplete. It is always a mistake 
(history proves that) when this essentially personal matter, 
by which our perception of the many sides of truth grows and 
widens, is made a question of party. The standard is not 
applicable, and this fact should be recognized. ‘Truth is not 
served, experience is denied, progress is stultified by such 
action. Can we not learn the lesson of history ? The mistake 
of making the subjective-objective relation a concrete matter 
outside its proper province was made at the Reformation 
and time alone solved it. Are we to be so futile as to repeat 
the mistake and to ignore the solution? Whichever “ party ” 
were to triumph now, the “ subjective-objective” comple- 
ment in human nature would still hold good, would still 
pursue its course, interpreting the new Prayer-book by exactly 
the same methods as it interpreted the old Prayer-book and 
arriving at exactly the same end dictated by the strength of 
one or other of these two elements, namely, two camps divided 
not by the matter but by the interpretation of a book which 
both may love and admire. Is it not, then, the wiser course 
to enrich the present book by well-thought-out additions 
reflecting the needs of the time rather than to attempt a 
remodelling which will of necessity emphasize differences 
without explaining (as, indeed, would be impossible) the 
ultimate cause of them ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ham Vicarage, Surrey. J. R. Pripie. 


(Vicar of Ham, Surrey.) 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—The wisdom of having an Established Church has 
increasingly been called in question in recent years, not only 
by those who are frankly opposed to the Anglican Church 
but also by a section of its friends. ‘There is good reason, 
therefore, for supporters of the Establishment to consider, 
carefully, the present discussion of ‘Church Before Party,” 
which is so convincingly developed by the article in your issue 
of December 29th. To claim to be a National Church a 
religious socicty must contemplate the inclusion of very 
varying views on Theology. Unless it is prepared to include 
among its worshippers all who profess and call themselves 
Christians, it is falling short of the conception of a National 
Church and it may sink to becoming a sect. This is not to 
say that there must not be definiteness in its belief, but it 
does say that in its society will be welcomed many variations 
of belief and very different emphasizing of certain aspects 
of the Truth by its members. How, then, may these funda- 
mental things be attained without making the National 
Church so nebulous that it ceases to be a Church and becomes 
merely an association ? 

It must make its appeal to the nation on the ground that 
within its fold no Christian need feel himself unable to worship 
God and to do his work for Christ. It must welcome the 
most earnest pressing of individual convictions as to a par- 
ticular aspect of the Truth as against contrary views, yet so 
as with charity, and without losing hold of the ideal of member- 
ship in a fellowship. This will imply the observance of the 
limitations that have been agreed on in the formularies of that 
Church, though a member might personally regéct that those 
limitations were what they were. Undoubtedly this restraint 
might bear more heavily on the clergyman who conducted 
the service than on a member of his congregation. 





And any departure from that interpretation was resisted with 


The Life and Liberty Movement appears to me to stand for 
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this broad ideal of fellowship, ignoring the sincere belicfs of to throw themselves on the charity of the rates, 


none, and yet bent upon a means whereby the National Church 
may appeal to the widest reasonable range of English Chris- 
tians. You, Sir, have rendered a great service to that ideal 
of a Church by your article, which so clearly emphasizes the 
importance to the religion of England of its Established 
Church, and the need of comprehensiveness in its Prayer-book 
which is thus involved.—I am, Sir, &e., CuLive Davies. 
Hawkley Hurst, Hampshire. 


LORD BUCKMASTER’S BILL. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sin,—‘ Medicus ” is wrong in supposing that supporters of 
lunacy as a ground for divorce are advocating something 
“ detrimental to our rudimentary sense of justice and fair 
play,” a sweeping charge indeed to bring against the Majority 
of the Royal Commission who recommended certified lunacy 
of five years as one of the five new grounds for divorce. 
“Medicus” may have inside information which warrants 
the demand for a Royal Commission to inquire into the opera- 
tions of the Lunacy Law, and no Divorce Law reformer 
will quarrel with such an inquiry if it discloses a real need for 
reform, as did the Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce, 
but all Divorce Law 
any attempt to discredit lunacy as a ground for divorce 


because a few unscrupulous people (according to * Medicus ”’) 
misuse their power to keep an unwanted spouse out of the | 


way. Divorce Law reformers say whether a patient can or 
vannot be cured after five years of certification, no unwilling 
sane spouse should be expected to take back the patient to 
family life, and cohabitation with all the attendant risks to the 
children and possible children, after such a period of insanity ; 
and that as in many cases irregular unions are formed as the 
years roll on, and illegitimate children are born, it were better 
far to dissolve the union than risk the irregularities of the 
sane spouse which may endanger his or her well-being, and 
that of others. 

In the evidence before the Royal Conmission it came out 
that in a large percentage of the married cases after a certain 
period they lost knowledge of the fact of being married, and 
we have large numbers of cases where wives, and husbands, 
visiting, are totally unrecognized by the patients. We 
have files of cases showing periods of twelve to twenty and 
thirty years, where irregular unions have been formed and 
families brought up, and where there is still a strong desire 
to regularize those unions by marriage, and ultimately to 
secure legitimation for the children. A chapter of horrors 
could be written round our experience of the criminal lunacy 
So far from the lunacy clause in the Bill being wholly 
out of place, if our people are really concerned with the future 
of the race they will see to it that those who have no desire 
to propagate the unfit shall be piaced in the position to dissolve 
a marriage which has already proved a disaster, and may, if 
preserved intact, lead to further far-reaching evils. 

Mr. H. £. Tudor should know that hard cases make bad law. 
Divorce is not desired anywhere by people who are truly 
married, and have no desire to break the contract, but by 
people who view with horror lifelong misery in a_ hopeless 
union. There is no law to compel people to live together, 
and the great question is whether divorce is not better for 
the individuals and society than permanent separation with 
its well-known attendant evils. The Washington, U.S.A., 
Census—Marriage and Divorce—-for 1916, published in 1919, 
gives the official figures for all the States as 112 per 100,000 
of the population, and a new Census is not yet duc. So that 
conditions in the U.S.A. do not appear to be as serious as 
the opponents to Divorce Law Reform would have us believe. 
—I am, Sir, &e., M. L. Seaton TirepEMAN. 

(Secretary.) 

The Divorce Law Reform Union, 55 Chancery Lane, 

London, W.C. 2. 


cases, 


THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL. 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sirn,—May I appeal, through your columns, for further 
subscriptions to the London Fever Hospital to enable it to 
carry on its essential work? It is the only voluntary fever 
hospital in Londen or its neighbourhood. It ministers to 


reformers must take exception to | 


———____ 
<< 


but Whi 
cannot afford the full expense of an infectious illness, or ly 
efficiently isolated in their own homes. Its patients are 
derived mainly from English and foreign visitors to hotels, 
officers and their families, Civil Servants and the professional 
classes generally, clerks, employees in business houses, ang 
nurses and doctors from other hospitals. 

The London Fever Hospital admits cases of any infectious 
fever, other than smallpox, e.g., scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, chicken pox, influenza, cerebro-spinal fever, ete. 
It has 28 private rooms and ward accommodation (mainly 
for scarlet fever and diphtheria) for rather over 150 beds. — 

The ward fees are seven shillings a day for adults and fiye 
| Shillings for children. The charge for private rooms varies 
from six to ten guineas. The hospital is within easy motor 
drive from all parts of London and its suburbs. Doctors who 
send in patients are at all times welcome to come and see 
them. Under certain necessary restrictions, relatives ar 
allowed to visit patients, though they are not recommended 
to do so. 

There are two resident medical officers, and all the appli- 
ances of the hospital are at hand in any case of emergency, 
I can testify to the value of the hospital from personal 
experience. Between forty and fifty years ago I went there 
as a patient, and, like a good many other ex-patients, joined 
| the committee. 

Subject to accommodation being available, subscribers 
of a guinea a year, after the first year, may send a servant 
into the wards free of charge in cases of scarlet fever or diph- 
theria. Subscribers of two guineas and upwards may send 
in to the wards any one member of their household, and, if a 
private room is required, get a deduction of one-third of the 
price. This is a valuable form of insurance. 

Any information that may be required concerning the 
hospital can be obtained from ‘* the Secretary, London Fever 
Hospital, Liverpool Road, Islington, N..”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. D. CHaLmMers. 





Ardgowan, 78 Hill Road, Wimbledon. 
[We cannot as a rule open our correspondence columns to 
appeals of this nature, but the character of Sir Mackenzie 


Chalmers’ letter obliges us to make an exception. The 
Fever Hospital is, in fact, a first-class nursing home 
for the worst forms of infectious disease. It also pro- 
vides for the wants of the class which is most in need 
of help-—-the professional class. Again, it does a really 





| 


| 





the aid of those classes of the community who do not wish 


noble and much-needed work in nursing tired and suffering 
nurses back to health and vigour. The London Fever 
Hospital may be said indeed to specialize in answering the 
eternal question, “ Quis custodiet custodes?”’ As a rule the 
medical profession is apt to be careless of its auxiliaries as 
well as of itself. Not so the Institution on behalf of which 
Sir Mackenzie Chalmers appeals. Finally we most sincerely 
hope that a large number of people will be induced to insure 
themselves and their families against the dangers to which 
they are unquestionably exposed. The thunder-bolt of a 
sudden infection may fall on any household at any time. 
When it does, what a comfort to feel that one has a call on 
a room or a bed where one will be nursed under ideal con- 
ditions by doctors and nurses who specialize in keeping down 
the demon of contagion.—LEp. Spectator.| 


PASSION OF LANGUAGE. 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sir,—Your note upon the wonderful Jew who made the Jews 
of Palestine re-create the Hebrew language, although it had 
hitherto been regarded as rank blasphemy to use the ancient 
language for the familiar purposes of every-day life, reminds 
me of some incidents which happened in Greece at the end 
of the Greco-Turkish War of 1897. The Crown Princess of 
Greece (whose husband was afterwards King Constantine) 
distributed New Testaments to the wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals. She was horrified to find that they could not 
read them. Of course they could not! . Their language was, 
and is, a vernacular quite unlike either Classical Greek or 
New Testament Greek, or modern official Greek. ‘The Crown 
Princess, being exceedingly desirous that all the uneducated 
or semi-educated should be able to read the New Testament, 
encouraged Mr. Pallis, a well-known Greek of Liverpool, to 
make a translation into the vernacular. The publication ot 
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this version was the main origin of serious riots in Athens 
which ended in bloodshed. The Greek patriots could not 
tolerate the idea that they were not directly and obviously 
connected through their literature with the ancient language. 
They were incensed at the thought of the most important 
pook in the world being cireulated in a hybrid lingo. 

When a modern Greek names his son “ Leonidas,” he likes 
to think that the boy is demonstrably descended from the 
stock of those great ones who combed their hair at Ther- 
mopylae in order to be able to die with dignity as well as 
heroically. And so it goes on with all the little boys named 
Odysseus, or Demosthenes, or Themistocles. The modern 
official language in which the newspapers are written and in 
which public affairs are conducted retains, as far as possible, 
the ancient idiom, but I have heard an excited politician in a 
speech burst into the vernacular when he found the bonds of 
the formal language too rigid. The incidents in Greece 
which I have described were an inversion of what happened 
in Palestine ; but they, too, are a curious illustration of the 
passion and enthusiasm which can be excited by questions 
of language.—I am, Sir, &c., A 
DANGER OF A LABOUR 

GOVERNMENT. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sin,—Lord Birkenhead’s letter in the Daily Mail of the 7th 
inst. will, I am assured, represent the true opinion of the 
present political crisis of every man and woman who can 
I for one absolutely 


THE 


clearly visualize the issues at stake. 
agree with it. 

Do you not, Sir, rather overlook the important subsidiary 
issues with which we are confronted ? I mean not so much 
the positive evils which would spring from a policed Socialist 
Government, as the negative—the insidious introduction of 
the dry rot of Socialism into the publie services, for instance. 

Another grave peril of which so far I have seen no mention 
is that which lies in the possible development of the two great 
which we are threatened: the Railway and 
Miners’ strikes. Have you considered the results which may 
ensue from having a Socialist administration in power ? 
Supposing it should adopt a policy of masterly inactivity 
in the faee of such a national crisis—how then? In such 


strikes with 


case 
other. For the first time for—at all events— 
this country is faced with the prospect of being governed by 
men who will legislate in the interests of one section of the 
people, and not, as hitherto, of the nation as a whole. 

That Englishmen would allow their liberties and rights 
to be bartered away tamely I don’t for a moment believe ; 
that the justice of our cause would triumph I have not a 
shadow of doubt. But is it wise to set alight one’s house 
in order to prove the efficiency of our Fire Brigade ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., KE. Barnes-Avstin. 

Wimbledon. 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI—A VERBAL SNAP-SHOT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

How popular Mussolini is! I 
saw him well one morning——he had been riding in the Borghese 
Gardens, and was just coming from the Pincio. He looks 
just what he is—a man of the people. His face is heavy 
and hard, and you feel he would look more at home and more 
natural in mechanics’ overalls than in a top-hat and frock- 
coat! But he is a great man! No one but he could have 
accomplished what he has! High-handed and savage as 
his methods are, they were absolutely essential to put an end 
to all the strikes and Ife knows his people. 
They have to be ruled with a rod of iron. Otherwise there is 
no discipline. Italy was going to pieces, and he was about 
the only man who could put her together. Whether Fascism 
will last, who can say ; probably it will die a natural death 
when worn out and no longer necessary. But for the present, 
he has the people with him, heart and soul. 


Sir,—I_ write from Rome. 


dissensions. 


The festa of the Fascisti was a memorable day—I can 
never forget it. It was the day of Young Italy. Thousands 


upon thousands of young men, mostly lads, swarmed in the 
strects of Rome. From all parts of Italy they came. Tall 
men from Piedmont and Veneto ; fierce, rollicking creatures 
from Bologna, with their sleeves rolled up, bareheaded, 


a few days might determine the issue one way or the | 
three centuries | 


} 


dispersed to seek amusement ! 





hands in pockets, whistling some wild sort of march ; “ arditi” 
from Sicily, with dreadful knives stuck in their black : 
from Calabria, and even from Fiume they came. And all 
had the same look of courage, grave determination and high 
Yet how young and gay they all were when they 
A large party came up on 
there is a large 


sashes ; 


purpose. 


to the Pincio where I happened to be sitting 
ristorante there, perhaps you may remember Rome well 
enough, just where the celebrated view is—they sat down to 
drink and lunch; they had their own band which played to 
please itself evidently for the time was remarkable ; every 
piece ended up at break-neck speed with a furious clash of 
cymbals and shouts of laughter. I sat under my tree, the 
only spectator, unnoticed and unheeded, enjoying their 
spontaneous gaicty. I loved to see them, and when they 
began to dance with cach other it was perfectly charming— 
so light, so graceful; so might young fauns have frisked on 
the Pincian Hill, long before Romulus thought of it as a suit- 
able building site—or, at least, of building near it. Truly 
the Italians can be an adorable nation. Their gaiety is so 
like their own brilliant sunshine, and they are never what we 
call “‘ rowdy.” That day made a very great impression on 
me. I am glad I happened to be in Rome. I read the 
Spectator’s article on ‘** Italy Revisited” with great interest. 
Some things I agree with entirely, but there is always this 
to remember—that everything is much better ordered in the 
North.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 


GIBRALTAR OR CEUTA. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—In your article on ‘ Our Relations with France,’ which 
appeared in your issue of November 24th—and with the 
general substance of which I am in entire agreement—you 
suggest in the concluding paragraph that we should “ be better 
off in every way ” if we exchanged Gibraltar for Ceuta. 

I am aware that some people believe that our retention 
of Gibraltar is based on sentiment rather than sense, as your 
writer asserts. But there is certainly no sentiment about the 
matter at the Admiralty, and one vitally important aspect 
of our position there which is often forgotten is that it breaks 
the continuity of the Spanish territorial waters on the north 
side of the Straits. 

With Gibraltar again in Spanish hands our power to prevent 
an enemy ship from entering or leaving the Mediterrancan 
would be gone. By following the coast within the three-mile 
limit she could pass in or out unmolested under the very eyes 
of our watching force in the Straits, and if followed up would 
only need to continue hugging the coast till nightfall to give 
her chasers the slip. 

The value of Gibraltar to the Empire rests entirely in its 
bearings on maritime strategy. Any number of arguments 
may be brought forward as to the superior advantages of 
Ceuta, but the above consideration outweighs them all where 
maritime strategy is concerned, and its return to Spain would 
be a ten times worse blunder than our cession of Heligoland 
to Germany by Lord Salisbury.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. A. Bautarp, Viee-Admiral (Retired). 

Parkside, Corsham, Wilts. 


PEOPLES AND SIMPLE 
LANGUAGE. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.} 

Sir,—Bagehot’s opinion of the propensity to mimicry being 
strongest in savages and children has been noticed by many 
traveliers, and is corroborated by Darwin in his account of 
the Fuegians, one of the most degraded of human races (Voyage 
of the * Beagle,’ Chap. X.). They could repeat, he says, with 
perfect correctness each word in a sentence addressed to them, 
and remembered them for some time. A young girl who had 
been brought to England by Captain Fitzroy on a previous 
voyage, besides acquiring a knowledge of English, picked up 
Portuguese and Spanish at Rio and Monte Video when left 
on shore for a short time. Darwin suggests that this faculty 
may be due to the more practised habits of perception and 
keener senses common to all men in a savage state.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. J. Harpina, 

Lyme Regis. 
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REVISION OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—With reference to your recent article on the above 
subject, the statement therein made that the proposed 
alterations, which have received the apparent approval 
of the Church Representative Bodies, are contrary to the 
mind and desire of the vast majority of the Church of England 
laity is absolutely correct. It might also have been added 
that those alterations, especially the attempt to make the 
Communion Service correspond in some degree to the Popish 
Mass, will, if persisted im, inevitably rend the Church of 
England in twain from top to bottom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LowTHER BRIDGER. 
ACROSTICS. 

[To the Editor of the SrecraTtor.] 
Str,—May I, as a home reader of many years’ standing, add 
a brief word in support of your Indian correspondent in 
expressing the hope that you will see your way to include 
these as a regular feature? Some of us here at home also 
appreciate such mental stimulus as is afforded by these 
interesting literary problems.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Goole. CuarLes REED. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—As one of your regular readers, I quite like the idea, 
suggested in your correspondence columns, that you should 
have an acrostic in each number. Iam sure it would attract 
the younger generation of readers. 

The Spectator in my house is read by the older generation, 
but if an acrostic were put in each week, I am sure you would 
attract the younger folk who are keen on this form of mental 
amusement, and they would not only do the acrostic, but 
would read a good deal of the other matter in your valuable 
paper.—I am, Sir, &c., R. H. Posnerr. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Monetary RerormM.—Mr. William Henry Flavelle, Mont 
Millais, St. Helier, Jersey, writes: ‘* It is with deep regret, 
as a reader in Australia of very nearly forty years’ standing, 
that I see you have been carried off your financial feet and 
have adopted the cause of the currency-mongers. If you 
succeed, you will bring about the downfall of the Empire, 
because the dependencies will not follow you. 
its dollar will always gravitate to the United States. An 
expert opinion on India has reaflirmed the desirability of 
the Government taking no part in the manipulation of the 
rupee. In the Far East, where I recently made a long tour 
to study the silver currency, the tael, the yen and the dollar, 
after serious fluctuations, have settled down to a normal 
value and to their inevitable deflation, and yet the Far 
Kast and India are trading on a normal basis. General 
Smuts has since his return to South Africa upheld the ideal 
of a return to the gold standard. In Australia, Mr. Hughes, 
after a controversy I had in the Sydney Press, promised me 
that the paper currency should be put under control, and 
sarried legislation suggested by me that the currency should 
be put into the control of an unpaid commission. After the 
terrible example of Germany, where the whole of the investing 
class has been ruined by currency manipulation, in favour 
of greedy industrials, of landowners who have cruelly robbed 
their mortgagees by paying off in worthless paper, and of 
currency manipulators who have realized fortunes in the 
fluctuating mark, I am lost in wonder to see you actually 
pretending that the standard of value should be treated 
as a matter of opinion, and that it should be dealt with by 
a body of men elected by a proletariat which is destitute of 
all economic knowledge. England is still the great creditor 
nation. The world borrows in London in pounds. If you 
deflate the pound, you deflate the income of your own people. 
Is that sane policy ?” 

Danisu Farminc.—Mr. F. M. Simmons, Oak House, 
Hampstead Norris, Newbury, refers to a visit made recently 
by a large party of English dairy farmers to Denmark to 
study her methods. He points out that in the course of an 
address the Danish Minister of Agriculture informed them 
that the Danish farmers “* could rely on rain for their crops 
on an average of 300 days out of the 365. The British 
farmers saw at once that here they had the vital fact... . 
Danish co-operative methods, marketing and transport are 





well worth studying—but the vital factor is that they can 


———____ 
——— 


rely on getting a crop and we cannot. How can Mr, Philip 
Morrell say that the climate of Denmark is similar to 
own—only worse ? ” 

Mr. T. Balfour, Kenneth House, Dogpole, Shrewsbury, 
states: ‘* Mr. Morrell is evidently ignorant of the strenuoys 
endeavours being made by the Farmers’ Union and others to 
foster and promote co-operation, but, apart from the fat 
that the English farmer is a strong individualist, it is never 
realized that one of the greatest difficulties is contending with 
the vested interests of the local wholesale and retail towns. 
man. Anyone with experience of these matters will bear 


Our 


me out when I say that so soon as a Farmers’ Co-operatiyg | 


Society starts, they are at once met with the united Opposition 
of the wholesale and retail traders, and while this country 
is governed by townspeople what does it matter if the farmer 
is being gradually throttled? The produce can be bought 
in bulk from foreign sources without any trouble ; everything 
is favourably organized for the import trade:  freights 
both rail and seaborne, are notoriously in favour of the 
importer, and the local producer can ‘ go hang.’ I imagine 
most agriculturists will entirely agree with Lord Bledisloe 
and Mr. Turnor that what is wanted is intelligent and 
continuous sympathy on the part of governments.” 

A Nevurrat Ministry.—* Pro Bono Publico” writes :— 
“The idea passes through my mind that Lord Milner might 
form a Cabinet composed of the most broad-minded men from 
the Conservative, Liberal and Labour Parties, to deal with the 
present problems from the point of view not of party, but of 
the nation. Lord Milner, with his wide experience and know- 
ledge, his impartial view and his cool judgment, combines all 
the requisite qualities to lead such a Cabinet. I was much 
struck by a paragraph in the preface to his recent book, 
Questions of the Hour. Speaking of the essays which comprise 
the book, he says :— 

‘If anything holds them together, it is the standpoint from 
which they ure all written. That standpoint is—unhappily, as I 
think—an uncommon one. Separated from one political party 
by my advanced views on social questions, still more widely separated 
from others by my faith in the Empire and my attachment to 
national rather than cosmopolitan ideals, I often seem to myself 
to be “ploughing a lonely furrow.” But at a time when all party 
distinctions are in the melting-pot, perhaps even this eccentric 








bundle of opinions may gain a hearing and contribute something 


C ; | to the evolution of a new political creed. 
anada and | 


Whether such a solution of the present problem is practical 
I am not in a position to say, but I do most strongly feel that 
there are many problems in regard to which the time is ripe 
to take the next step forward, and this can best be done by 
the co-operation of all parties.” 


POETRY. 
—_— 
KINGFISHER’S RETURN FROM 
BEING STUFFED. 


[Written for the children at Field Place, where Shelley was born.) 


THE 


Lone had our Kingfisher been 
Barred from his meadows green, 
From green waters running deep 
Where the dumb fish glide and sleep 3 
Reeds in their ranks keep 
The banks on either side, 
Weeds divide and surge wide 
As the miller’s boat goes by, 
Kingfishers when they die 
To far Cloud-Cuckoo pastures fly, 
But this Kingfisher makes a home 
Where little children go and come 
With nosegays welcoming 
The advent of their King, 
This ancient regent 
Of an excellent 
Rainbow Land. 
Join we hand in hand 
By the river strand 
To dance for our playmate 
Till the day grows late, 
Greeting him with this song 
A long while planned. 
Motriy ApDAms. 
Rosertr Graves, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


—>—__. 
. ‘ rn 7 >t r 
THE ART OF OLD PERU. 

The Art of Old Peru. Edited by Walter Lehmann, M.D., Ph.D., 
Director of the Ethnological Institute of the Berlin Ethno- 
graphical Museum; assisted by Heinrich Doering, Ph.D. 
(London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. £5 5s. net.) 

Au» men and women of intelligence and taste know that 

deep in ihe night of time, or, at any rate, many centuries 

before the Incas ruled, there lived in Pcru a nobler, a 

more august people and one with a far greater appreciation 

of the arts than had the men of the communistic régime, 
which Pizarro overthrew. This old race made some of the 
most beautiful pottery that the world has ever known, and used 
the human face as a symbol and an instrument of decoration 
and design in a more strange ard significant way than the face 
had ever before been used. The only difficulty about a wider 
appreciation of pre-Inca art has been the rarity and seclusion of 
the collections in which that art has hitherto been enshrined. 


Men like the present writer, who first saw some small and 
casual illustration of the Art of old Peru a generation and 


more ago, have ever since longed for more and larger draughts 
from this enchanted goblet, but up till now have not been 
able to wet their lips. And now comes Dr. Walter Lehmann, 
Director of the Ethnological Institute of the Berlin Eth- 
nographical Museum, assisted by Dr. Heinrich Doering, and 
through the medium of a London publisher gives us a series 
of admirably produced illustrations from which we can 
satisfy our yearnings to know more of this strange gift of an 
undated race—a race which seems not merely to have pro- 
duced things comparable to the products of the Arts of Egypt 
and Greece and Assyria, and also of the Celtic and Scandina- 
vian Arts, but which had graces and wild flights of imagination 
that were all its own. 

Take, for example, the admirable illustration to Plate 97. 
It shows a “ Flat clay dish, knob handle and painting.” 
That sounds dry—even dull. As a matter of fact, the flat 
dish is embellished with one of the most marvellous patterns 
of fish, tadpoles, and some strange things shaped like um- 
brellas, which are apparently swimming or floating in the 
basin of a round fountain. It has in certain ways an attrac- 
tion greater than that of the patterns of Egypt, or Greece, 
or even of Etruria. Another very wonderful plate is No. 63, 
apparently a mask. It has an extraordinary fascination. 
It first looks as if it was the product of some parallel move- 
ment to that of the Etruscan potters. But the more you 
look at it, the more the Etruscan inspiration which astonished 
and influenced the Greeks, and from which ultimately the noble 
terra-cotta of Florence sprang—the Florentine renaissance 
inherited its inspiration not from the Greeks, but from the 
Etruscans—fades away. You that the man _ whose 
fingers moulded this strange head was a creature quite aloof 





see 





and distinct from anything we have hitherto known. ‘There 
is the same feeling in many of the other illustrations. 
“ Chimbote, profile of a small clay head,” and “ Chimbote, 
head of a blind man, part view of a clay vessel” (Plate 72) 
are wonderful, uncanny, almost menacing in their loveliness. 
We feel they have been lighted at the torch of clemental beauty. 
In a sense more ordinary, but also more tremendous and 
more august, is the face that looks out at us from Plate 77. 
“Woman's head in clay, unpainted.’ She is apparently an 
ordinary woman, but one feels far more distant from her 
than one does from even the oldest Egyptian or Assyrian 
Plate 79, “ large clay head,” is a splendid piece 
of modelling. and mouth all tell their tale 
exactly as it ought to be told. For pure beauty it is hard 
to beat Plate 80, “ large head in clay; face and neck un- 
painted.” It is a superb piece of modelling. 

More primitive, but full of deep interest, is the curious 
painting on a clay vase entitled “ dying warrior and jaguar.” 
The jaguar is mostly out of the picture except his claws ; 
but they have a terrific look about them. The painter 
must surely have seen somebody being “done in” 
one of the great cats of the Peruvian desert. For pure 
charm and beauty nothing can better the two vases on 
Plate 87. The thing which is of most general interest about 
these vases is that in the accomplishment and technique 
generally they have got far beyond the realistic stage. That 


sculpture. 


Kyes, nose, 


by 


is, they are not miraculous imitations like the work of tho 
Cave-men, but the work of conscious artists who used their 
powers to say something, not merely to copy nature. Some- 
times the things they say are purely pleasurable: they 
awaken nothing but the aesthetic ecstasy. Sometimes they 
are anything but pleasurable, and afford us a glimpse into 
the dark recesses of the mind of primitive man—that awful 
prison-house of the soul from which one’s first and governing 
impulse is to avert the face. They are never really 
merry or even happy, these men of Peru. Even when 
the people depicted are dancing or playing on musical instru- 
ments they alarm the soul. Take, for instance, Plate 
which we venture to think is wrongly described as “ sitting 
dead figure or cripple, playing a tambourine-like instrument, 
clay. On frieze, similar figures with pan pipes and great 
pitchers, above them a star (morning star ?).” 

We have been so much fascinated by the pictures and 
have dwelt so much upon them that we have little space t 
devote to the letterpress other than the descriptive table 
of plates from which we have already drawn. The pictures 
and accounts of the fortresses and other buildings of Ancient 
Peru are very wonderful. 

Whether the ascriptions as to dates, or more simply guesses 
as to dates, are well founded and correct we shall make mn 
sort of attempt to say. One can only gaze with wonder 
and encourage more investigation so that some day scholars 
may be able to tell us more about the peoples and periods 
which produced these wonderful things. At present every- 
thing is conjectural. ‘Till we know more, however, we can 
and should simply enjoy the beauty of the work of these 
masters of the art of modelling in clay. They were also, 
it would seem, capable builders and painters with a fine 
Finally, their tapestry-work illustrated in 
though on a 
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sense of colour. 
this book was by no means without charm ; 
comparison of merits it is far less important than the terra- 
cotta. With the needle the Peruvian workman can be 
beaten by hundreds of races and at hundreds of epochs. 
It isin the pure work of the potter’s thumb that the Peruvians 
can challenge all that haughty Greece, insolent Etruria, or 


mysterious Egypt can bring for comparison. And they 
were good military engineers. Uncle Toby would have 


regarded them with love and awe for their fortification. 
One can hear him in a rapture declare that “all thei 
re-entrant angles are right angles.”’ Marshal Vauban could 


have done no better. J. Sv. Loz Srracney. 
BOOKS. 
——— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Tue Rev. S. Gordon Wilson has been moved by indignation 
to write a description of The University of London and its 
Colleges (University Tutorial Press). A newspaper journalist 
recently wrote an article with the title, ‘‘ Where is the Uni- 
versity of London?” and complained that he had spent a 
day in search of it and had failed to find it. This mild 
facetiousness, adapted from the legends of another University, 
roused Mr. Wilson’s anger, and he set out to write a descrip- 
tion and history of London University “to dissipate such 
ignorance.” He has not been allowed space for more than 
a brief account, for he has to deal with nearly forty schools 
and colleges, but he will succeed in convincing his readers 
that the University, scattered though it must necessarily 
be, contains in its parts as much to admire and venerate as 
other Universities. Perhaps it will come as a surprise to 
many that London University has a considerable number of 
undergraduates in residence bound by the same 
customs and rules, and live much the same life as the under- 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

We have received from Messrs. Grant Richsrds the fourth 
series of Mr. Frank Harris's Contemporary Portraits. None 
of the portraits seems equal to Mr. Harris’s earlier work, 
but there is undoubtedly an appeal in having Wagner, Turge- 
nicff, Mark Twain or Renoir in some degree brought to life, 
or in having vicarious conversation with Charlie Chaplin, 
Trotzky or Jim Larkin. Mr. Harris is generally good- 
humoured in his portraits, but it appears that any modern 


who are 





American President will stir him to the utmost fury. 
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Mr. J. D. Whelpley has composed a treatise on British- 
American Relations (Grant Richards), with a short introduction 


by Mr. Harvey. Messrs. Kegan Paul send two additions to 
their Library of Psychology. One is a translation of Alfred 
Adler’s The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology, 
the other Speculations by the late T. E. Hulme, edited by 
Mr. Herbert Reade. Hulme was more a wit and commentator 
than a philosopher; he has chiefly been known on account 
of his exiguous output of verse; but there is much among 
his notebooks and papers to stimulate thought. 
Mrs. Margaret L. Woods has worked into a novel, A Poet's 
Youth (Chapman and Dodd), the recent additions to our 
knowledge of William Wordsworth. 
On January 15th the B. B.C. are making a new experi- 
ment. Mr. Nigel Playfair will be responsible for a whole 
evening’s entertainment, which will consist of recitations and 
one-act plays. Among the latter are two specially written for 
broadcasting by Mr. A. P. Herbert and Mr. Richard Hughes, 
who is one of the Spectators regular reviewers. These 
* Listening-Plays ” are apparently the first of their kind. 
It is obvious that the ordinary stage-play, which depends as 
least as much on sight as sound for its effect, is fundamentally 
unsuitable for the purpose : the wireless will have to evolve a 
purely audible technique in the same way as the cinema has 
evolved a purely visual one ; and it will be interesting to see 

what the authors have made of the present opportunity. 
Tue Literary Epiror. 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


The Life of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, 
G.C.B. By J. A. Spender. (Hodder and Stoughton. 42s. net.) 


In The Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman Mr. Spender 
has written a most interesting book, full of substance, under- 
standing and wise comment; admirably planned and very 
deftly and pithily written ; never tedious and never flashy ; 
in the truest sense critical, and, at the same time, giving the 
reader so strong an impression of reality and lifelikeness 
that when he closes it he feels as if he had actually been 
speaking to “ C.-B.” and had seen him with his own eyes. 

And Mr. Spender has done more: he has drawn a full- 
length portrait of a Prime Minister who otherwise seemed 
doomed to be speedily forgotten—unless, indeed, he was to 
survive as a classic example of the tortoise who beat the 
hare. Now that we have a complete presentation of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, it is clear that he deserves a 
permanent place amongst British statesmen, for he was a much 
abler and more noteworthy man than he appeared at first 
sight to be or gave himself credit for being. Not, indeed, 
that those who knew him were deceived. His constituents 
in the Stirling Burghs early formed a high opinion of his 
powers; his colleagues realized “his iron nerve,” his 
administrative ability, his common sense in council ; while 
to his aplomb and tact no higher testimony could be given 
than the fact that he won all hearts at the War Office of 
1885, succeeded in dislodging, without pain or unpleasantness, 
the ancient Duke of Cambridge from a thirty-nine years’ 
tenure of the post of Commander-in-Chief, and even in the 
Home Rule crisis of 1893—though one of the villains of the 
piece—was specially trusted by Queen Victoria. The confi- 
dence which, in later days, King Edward felt in him is, of 
course, well known. 

Campbell-Bannerman was, in truth, a man of whom first 
impressions were almost certain to be at fault. A singularly 
individual and spicy personality was hidden behind an 
exterior rather smug, somewhat clumsy and pre-eminently 
respectable. No distinguished Scot indeed had more belied his 
‘ooks since James I. had gobbled and sparkled at Whitehall. 
Highland in blood, lowland in environment, with a touch of 
“ambridge, a dash of Paris, in mood something of the Whig 
aristocrat, in morals of the Radical Noneconformist, Campbell- 
Bannerman was pawky but cultured, an idealist but cautious, 
t Scottish ** buddy ” and a cosmopolitan man of the world, 
ihrewd but innocent, provincial yet urbane, awkward but 
formidable, with, under it all, a sterling character, an im- 
lacable sense of duty and in what was the real centre of his 
ixistence relations with his invalid wife—wells of 
‘evotion, sympathy and self-sacrifice which never ran dry. 
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a 
—nerve, courage, tenacity, a mind not creative indeed, }y 
loyal and steady to the principles it approved. Byt bi : 
special gift was a sangfroid nothing could ruffle. He He 
utterly imperturbable ; he never lost his temper ; he alwen 
kept his head. In coolness, indeed, he rivalled Disrag| 
and if there was something amazingly impressive in Disrae| 
iron control of his highly-strung, sensitive genius, ver 
engaging and effective in its own way must have been th 
lumbering, blundering, pachyderm imperviousness of “ (.-R, 
good sense and good humour. And he had none of the gj, 
and graces of a political prima donna. “ He thought , 
himself,” says Mr. Spender, “not as political grand! 
whose dignity must be offended when individuals refused »,) 
follow him; but as a Liberal among Liberals doing his peg 





to keep the party together, . serenely confident of th 
future.” His simplicity, his modesty, his easy-going tolerane 
his complete absence of vanity or display hid the toughne 
of character, the firmness and manliness of temper, the strgj 
of real political wisdom he possessed. No wonder, then, thy 
people who took him at his own valuation, often, in yy | 
Spender’s admirable phrase, “ found they had dangerousy! 
under-estimated the formidable qualities of mind and yi” 
which were ingrained in his disarming character.” 
When Campbell-Bannerman, in 1899, undertook th I 
leadership of the Liberal Party, after twenty-eight years | 
inconspicuous front-bench politics, in the course of whic 
he had held subordinate office at War Office and Admiralty 
had been Chief Secretary for Ireland and _ finally Cabine 
Minister, as Secretary of State for War, he obvious 
needed all his qualities. The task had defeated Lon? 
Rosebery. Harcourt’s efforts to grapple with it had drive 
himself to resignation and John Morley to despair. And jr 
a few months the outbreak of the South African War, openin 
up new fissures in the ramshackle structure of Liberalisn 
might have made a new leader quail. In fact, the situation 
suited him exactly. His phlegm, his good temper, his 
complete disregard of buffets made him the hero and tly | 
rallying-point of his party. When in 1905 he becam 
Prime Minister, he had successfully withstood trial by ordeal. | 
But with one exception there was nothing, even in these years | 
or in the two years of his Premiership which followed, t 
lift him, so far as achievement went, out of the class of 
Addington or of Goderich. His, it would seem, was 
* character ” part, not a heroic. 
That exception, however, was vital. It is the unique featur 
of Campbell-Bannerman’s career that in his thirty-seven year 
of humdrum, pedestrian politics there was one immortal hour 
of the highest statesmanship in which he rendered to Britain 
and the Empire a service of incalculable value. 
From the outbreak of the South African War he had see! 
with singularly clear and steady vision the essential problem 
it involved. The Boer Republics would be crushed ; they 
would be annexed; the foes of to-day would inevitably 
become the _ fellow-citizens of to-morrow. But another 
Ireland must not result therefrom. Only self-government 
could prevent this tragedy and justify the destruction ol 
what was the practical independence of two small States. 
Having once thus seen the problem, no unpopularity or 
contempt or ridicule could make him abandon the solution 
he approved. 
With oflice came opportunity. The Lyttelton Constitution 
with its machine-made Legislative Council was already in 
existence, but the General Election was no sooner over 
than the new Prime Minister determined to sweep it away 
root and branch, and by what Mr. Spender truly calls ‘‘ an 
act of faith” to give to the conquered peoples complete self- 
government, though the War was only four years behind. 


The Unionists thought the idea madly rash. Even of his 
own colleagues some were doubtful and hesitating. But 


**C.-B.” had chosen his path. The Cabinet was persuaded 
by what was declared to be by a colleague a profoundly 
impressive appeal. He won, and the victory was clearly 
his own. ‘“ You must allow me to congratulate you ”— 
Lord Carrington wrote, when the crucial Cabinet meeting 
was over—‘in having so magnificently saved the South 
African situation to-day... . You pulled us through entirely 
and alone.” And * magnificent,” too, was the word a very 
junior colleague, Mr. Lloyd George, made use of the next day 
Looking back from the vantage-ground of 1924, recalling 





And for political life he had eminently serviceable qualities 
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loyalty the Dominion displayed in the Great War, and, in 
particular, the work of Botha and of Smuts, no one to-day 
would seek to detract from the greatness of Campbell- 
Bannerman’s achievement or to rob him of a shred of its 
glory. 

But South Africa provided in Campbell-Bannerman’s 
career, strangely enough, its only mystery as well as its great 
achievement. Mr. Spender walks delicately when he comes to 
the South African Committee, and the part played in it— 
and after it—by Harcourt and “ C.-B.”” What did Harcourt, 
what did Campbell-Bannerman know? Was there anything 
to know? What was the real importance of the Rhodes- 
Schnadhorst incident ? Certain it is that the explanations 
given by Campbell-Bannerman for the Committce’s failure 
to secure the production of the Hawksley telegrams convinced 
neither his own party nor anyone else. And although Mr. 
Spender adopts the tone that there was nothing to explain, 
he concludes by admitting that there is still “a problem ” 
and a “ perplexing” one. However, perplexing or not, it 
is little more to-day than a “ Curiosity of Politics.” Wha 
is more important is that this generation has to thank Mr. 
Spender for a very vivid picture of an unusual and interesting 
personality, a record of a not inconsiderable political carcer, 
and an account of a very great historical event. 

NOEL SKELTON. 


THE YOUNG BURKE, 


The Early Life, Correspondence and Writings of Edmund 


Burke. By the late Arthur P. I. Samuels. With an intro- 
duction and supplementary chapters by the Right Hon. 
Arthur Warren Samuels. (Cambridge: at the University 


Press. 25s. net.) 


Tus book is not only a memorial to a gallant soldier, whose 
high intellectual promise the War cut short, but also in much 
of its matter a brand plucked from the burning, since many of 
the documents upon which it is based perished in the destruc- 
tion of the Four Courts and Record Office in Dublin in 1922. 
Mr. Arthur Samuels, in whose hands it originated, was urged, 
t=] > lon 

when Auditor of Trinity College Historical Society, to edit the 
original Minute Book of the * Club” founded by Edmund 
Burke. In doing this he was led on to study the whole of 
Burke's undergraduate life and to investigate both his subject's 
early correspondence and the contemporary newspapers, 
pamphlets and memoirs, which contribute to an intimate 
understanding of the period. The War, however, stayed his 
hand before the task was completed, and it was left for his 
father, Mr. Justice Samuels, to end what was so well begun. 
In particular, three lines of inquiry laid down by his son have 
been followed up, and in two of these the main interest or novelty 
of the book lies. Burke’s published correspondence has been 
compared with the MSS. of the Shackleton letters ; his contri- 
butions to the Reformer, that first literary production, long 
lost but now rediscovered, are here printed in full; and 
finally a completely new view of Burke's attitude in the famous 
Lucas controversy is here propounded and _ substantiated. 
The part assigned to Burke by Prior and other biographers in 
this war of pamphlets, as one who snecred at and satirized 
the “* demagogue ” Lucas, is proved by internal evidence to be 
untenable. The pamphlets which Mr. Justice Samuels 
prints of the Free Briton bear the unmistakable impress of 
Burke’s style and prove this beyond question. Burke, far 
from being the opponent of Lucas, was already something of 
the stately, fervid advocate, whose plea for justice and liberty 
was to roll across the Atlantic. 

“1 hope, Sir, this country will never be in a worse condition than 
it is at present ; I am convinced it never will ; but I can suppose a 
time when such a minority as I have described would be a blessing. 
I can suppose, and I am sorry the supposition is so easy, that a 
senate may be so corrupt, that three parts of four shall prefer 
expedience to equity, that instead of distributing justice equally, 
they shall take facts for granted that have never been fully proved, 
yet deny those men the liberty of disproving such facts, who alone 
are able to disprove them ; that under a free Constitution they shall 
plead against liberty of conscience; that to gain the colour of 
argument, they shall confound public rights with private property ; 
that instead of granting freedom of election to the people, they shall 
reject and receive whom they please ; by that means elect them- 
selves for ever, and endeavour to entail men like themselves in the 
comnrunity for ever.” 

Here for the first time the great Burke takes the platform, 
and the march of that moral argument is begun which was to 





mount so sublimely high before it fell headlong into the 
invective of panic. 

It must be confessed, however, that such matter is all too 
scant in these four hundred closely-printed pages. Even in 
his maturity Burke could never sufficiently unbend to be an 
attractive letter-writer. As a schoolboy he is, perhaps, a 
little less interesting than one of half his powers. His boyish 
verse is intolerably tedious ; it could, we are convinced, go on 
for ever in the manner of :— 

**Soon as Aurora from the blushing skies 
Bids the great ruler of the day to rise, 
No longer balmy sleep my limbs detains ; 
I hate its bondage and detest its chains. 
Fly ! Morpheus, fly! and leave the foul embrace, 
Let nobler thoughts supply thy loathsome place.” 

We confess that Mr. Justice Samuels is blessed with a 
happier ear than we if he can detect in these lines and the 
machine-made hundred which follow “some echoes of 
Bishop Ken’s ‘ Awake, my soul, and with the sun’ and 
Addison’s ‘ The spacious firmanent on high.’ ” 

Nor can the minutes of undergraduate debates be said to 
prove anything but weary reading, while for showing, as they 
do, that the young Burke was in opinion and principle the 
father of the mature man, a very few excerpts would have 
sufficed. This book, then, is likely to prove more of use to the 
future student as an exhaustive reference book for Burke’s 
early life than of pleasure to the ordinary reader. Mr. Justice 
Samuels has almost done his work too well. His notes are 
full and scholarly, but he has provided us with a storehouse 
of material, relevant and irrelevant, rather than with one 
chamber, clean and garnished, in the life mansion of a great 
genius and a great Irishman. Wucu IA. Favcsser. 


UNKNOW ABLE. 


The Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon 


THE 

The Unknowable. 
Oxford by George Santayana. 

Press. 2s. net.) 

Or all living philosophers Professor Santayana is probably 
the greatest artist, and never has he written better than in 
this lecture which he has just delivered to the Universtty of 
Oxford. It is obligatory for a Spencer Lecturer to take his 
text from Spencer, but the body of his sermon may depart 
from Spencer, as far as it is possible to get in an hour, in what- 
ever direction he pleases. In this case the text is Spencer’s 
Unknowable, and the sermon is about Professor Santayana’s 
notion of ‘‘ Substance ” ; and it is for the light it throws on 
this, as much as for its literary excellence, that it will be 
valued. He begins by explaining (very plausibly) that 
Spencer did not mean his Unknowable to be strictly unknow- 
able ; he merely picked up the term from the idealist meta- 
physics he opposed, to clear the way to the science he believed 
in. Really he believed in Substance, like Professor Santayana, 
with an “ animal faith,’ dumb but robust, which a “ critical 
realism’ does not try to transcend. So “the Spencerian 
Unknowable is unknowable only to idealists,” and “ calling 
substance unknowable is like calling a drum inaudible for the 
shrewd reason that what you hear is the sound and not the 
drum. It is a play on words and little better than a pun.” 
Now “ substance may be recognized and named without being 
at all comprehended,” and that in the end is true of our whole 
** Because it exists substantially, and is not invented, 
un- 


world. 
it remains a foreign thing and a marvel to the spirit : 
knowable as a drop of water is unknowable, or unknowable 
like a person loved.” 

Truly a very pretty confession of “ animal faith,” which 
is defined (pragmatically) as a “sort of perception which 
includes understanding and readiness to assume much that 
is not perceived, and to act on that assumption.” All would 
welcome it, if only they could be assured that their animal 
faith had a substantial basis in an intelligible meaning given 
to “ substance,” and a working criterion by which to sift the 
true from the false, the real from the illusory. As it is, it is 
rumoured that a highly complicated and mystical perception 
of ** essences ” is needed to enable “ critical realism ” to have 
a theory of knowledge, and that even so it fails to find a place 
in it for error. Certainly in this lecture Professor Santayana 
takes *‘ substance ” for granted, and does nothing to defend 
it against the charge of being a natural illusion or to explain 


how what are confessedly ‘ dream-images”’ and * poetic 
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fictions of the fancy’ can transcend their nature and lay 
hold of ultimate reality. Until he does, he cannot quite assuage 
the fear that “ substance,” like some other products of animal 
faith, may prove to be a bestial blunder. 


STORY WRITING FOR 
PROFIT. 
Short Story Writing for Profit. 
Hutchinson. 6s.) 


SHORT 


By Michael Joseph. (London : 


THERE are some unnatural mothers who rear their young 
on tinned milk, or chowder, or some such substitute for the 
natural aliment. Strange to say, their babes often survive. 
Here is Mr. Michael Joseph offering, like one of these, a 
sharp, short cut to fortune for literary infants. Certainly 
he is not concerned with story-writing as literature, but 
only as a path that leads on, via the popular magazines, 
to fortune. To begin with, the jacket asserts his book to 
be ‘“‘ a practical manual covering the whole ground of modern 
short-story writing,” yet Mr. Joseph declares on his first 
page that as his work is for the writer who is anxious to 
produce a saleable story, it has been necessary to omit 
reference to writers like Tchehov and Henry James. It is 
surely a mere caprice of Mr. Joseph’s to assume that the 
stories of either of these men were, or are, unsaleable. It is 
well known that Tchehov was hounded to distraction by 
editors who clamoured for his tales, the majority of which 
appeared in popular newspapers. As for Henry James, the 
whole technique of writing stories is outlined in his prefaces. 
It does not matter what application he himself made of 
them, the principles of presentation and development are 
there for any writer to apply in accordance with the dictates 
of his own genius. 

Having, then, directed the attention of his students rather 
to the works of O. Henry, Gilbert Frankau, Leonard Merrick 
and Michael Arlen, Mr. Joseph gives a few rudiments, with 
diagrams, of the art of story-writing, rather elementary in 
scope—so much so, indeed, that the persons likely to benefit 
by them would seem to have positively no natural bent to 
the art of telling a story. From the dicta scattered about 
the pages the following are typical :— 

“The best advice I can give you is to study closely the methods 
of the best writers. It is a first principle that the short story 
must create some kind of emotion in the reader. One of the 
srivileges of the writer is to express the thoughts of his characters. 
Gancealty speaking, a good plot should be original, understandable 
and convincing. Short stories end in different ways, according to 
difference of kind. Don’t be afraid to imitate. Above all, don’t 
be conventional. Don’t despise the classic. Read Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales. Shakespeare’s plays are a gold mine: perhaps, 
above all, the Bible.” 

To those able to extract nourishment from this the book 
can be enthusiastically commended. Others, who might 
have conceived it to be a pendant to Mr. Lubbock’s Craft of 
Fiction, are likely to be highly amused. 

A. E. Coprarp. 


FICTION. 


AND 


By Llewellyn Powys. 


EBONY 


Ebony and Ivory. 


IVORY. 

(Grant Richards. 6s.) 
Tis is a most painful book. Even the author of The City 
of Dreadful Night made one exception in his profession of 
an Otherwise universal pessimism; implicitly he excluded 
himself, for it was by the faint glow of his own idealism that 
the City appeared dark and dreadful. Mr. Powys disclaims 
this immunity, cither from modesty or exasperation not 
choosing to exalt himself above the other East African settlers, 
the white men who, by his account, offered what ghostly 
and bodily torment they could to the animals they encoun- 
tered and the natives they employed. A meaner, crueller, 
more contemptible existence it would be impossible to conceive. 
One likes to think that Mr. Powys’ grievance against the 
universe and, in particular, against the conditions of tropical 
life prejudiced his selection of aspects and events and twisted 
them into a pattern whose every curve is morally ignoble. 
For he writes as a stylist, deliberately, with Conradian echoes ; 
with a Conradian fierceness for the aloofness and intolerance 





of the inanimate world and, for human beings, with a fierce. 
ness that is all his own. 

In the second half of the book pure fiction tends to supplant 
reminiscence: the seamy side of English village life js 
exhibited and a note of fantasy creeps in. To save her 
younger sister from starvation a girl, called on account of 
physical deformity ** The Wryneck,”’ steals a gipsy’s neglected 
baby and bakes it ina pie. The dish afforded only temporary 
relief ; the girl was taken away and the sister, having nothing 
to eat, died. “The Wryneck” is a fair example of Mr, 
Powys’ second method, the method which requires his readers 
to marvel rather than to believe. It would be more effective 
if it were not so nearly associated with every-day happening: 
that we cannot help substituting, on the score of probability 
the asylum and the workhouse for Mr. Powys’ more sensationa 
dénouements. Even with this handicap, his style sometimes 
achieves effects of beauty and terror :— 

** How chill” (he is musing on mortality and the impermanence 
of human things) “is the touch of such ideas to the mind of man | 
How before meditations of this kind the stoutest hearts quail, 
giving vent to a sigh, such as I heard from my father once when 
in this very place the village sexton had described to us a vault 
under our feet, a vault which held the bodies of three tall men, with 
heavy gold rings on their fingers.” 

Mr. Powys is most successful when most Povian. His 
impressions of Africa, if founded on experience, should have 
been * ventilated ” in the form of a pamphlet ; it was scarcely 
fair to use them as the raw material of an intensely sophisti- 
cated art. L. P. Hart iey. 


GABRIEL QUELSFORD. (Arnold. 
7s. 6d.) 

An intense desire for a change of social position is not a 
very exalted ambition, but the reader becomes fond of the 
ploughboy Gabriel with his English good sense and _ his 
Scotch—one might almost say German—longing for education. 
He is ready to love, learn from and imitate anyone who 
will instruct him in books or behaviour. Fate sends him 
two or three teachers, and he makes good progress. Mean- 
while the spirit of the time and his own hard experience of 
poverty incline him to Socialism, an inclination always kept 
in check by his love of those good things of the intellect and 
the senses which are, so far as he sees, impossible of attain- 
ment upon the rung of the social ladder upon which he finds 
himself. How he shakes himself free from the bonds of a 
sordid lot, from the wiles of a village siren and from almost 
all the disabilities of his birth, is convincingly told. We 
are allowed to believe that his sudden determination to go 
back to the land never actually materialized, and that he 
found in love the satisfaction he sought in social uplift. 
How far the lady found satisfaction we cannot help doubting. 


THE GATES ARE OPEN. By Cranston Neville. (Arnold. 
7s. 6d.) 

Non-musical people will find in the story of Noel Lane 
much to entertain them. All the same, it is primarily a 
novel for the musical. It deals with the education of an 
artist whose artistic development is a matter of experience. 
His luck and misfortune, his joys and jealousies, the influence 
of his friends and, above all, of his wife, are all seen as means 
to his artistic salvation. Many of the minor characters are 
admirably drawn, notably that of Blumenthal, the Jewish 
entrepreneur, who has nothing good in his moral make-up 
but his artistic genius. The extent to which that genius 
absolves him in the eyes of the reader, and in those of the 
best woman in the book, is wonderfully well explained and 
throws a real light upon the duality of the Jewish nature. 
It is a pleasure to see the “ artistic temperament,” as it 
shows itself in the hero and the villain, treated from an 
original standpoint. Mr. Cranston Neville is an actor, and 
he obviously regards every man’s soul as the artist within him. 
THE DRAWN LINE. (The Bodley Head, 

7s. 6d. net.) 

A story of two brothers, the younger of whom secms 
unable to “draw the line” at anything until the end of 
the book. Being engaged to one girl, he keeps another girl 
in a London flat, cruelly deserts her and causes her suicide, 
what time he pursues higher game (titled and married game 
this time) in Devon. Then the elder brother, who has con- 
sistently sacrificed himself for the scapegrace, “ draws the 
line,” sending one of his brother’s titled love-letters to the 
lady’s husband, and thus clearing his own path to the girl 
his brother is engaged to, with whom they are both in 
love. The personality of the elder brother, conscience- 
stricken at this one dishonourable action, is excellent, and 
so are the pleasant glimpses of West Country scenery. 
JEWELLED NIGHTS. By Marie Bjelke Petersen. (Hutchinson. 

7s. 6d.) 

The conventional tale of the “ society beauty who, on 
the death of her father, disguises herself as a man and goes 


By Arthur Houghton. 


By E. Shaw-Cowley. 
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to Tasmania to seck her fortune in the osmiridium fields. 
She falls in love with the handsome and melodious-voiced 
Salarno, and, after the usual complications, marries him. 
The author obviously knows her country well, and she gives 
some fine descriptions of the Tasmanian forests. 


A FOOL’S HELL. By Rosita Forbes. (Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

This is the first specimen of an Anglo-Arabian novel 
modelled on the well-known school of Anglo-Indian fiction. 
Mrs. Rosita Forbes knows her subject, and her Eastern 
characters are well drawn. The English people are certainly 
true to type, but their type is entirely commonplace. 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The Nineteenth Century begins with an article entitled 
“Quo Vadimus ?” by Mr. Hugh Chesterman, who, as might 
be expected, appeals for new efforts of the spirit and the earnest 
cultivation of ideals. Of course, in discussing this matter 
he is bound to consider the work of the Church, and he finds 
that the Church has failed because she has “trusted too 
much to the obsolete weapon of external authority. She has 
not been at pains to free the living faith from the grave- 
clothes of pre-Copernican theology and mediaeval supersti- 
tion, or from the fetters of obsolete formulae.” The real 
question for him is not “ Is it orthodox ?” but “ Is it alive ?” 
Here Mr. Chesterman touches upon a very important matter. 
We have often thought that liberal Churchmen are 
apt to adopt an apologetic or self-deprecating attitude. 
They are too much afraid of its being said of them that they 
are “robbing people of their faith.’ But what about the 
enormous number of people who now find faith too difficult 
or even impossible? There is no need to apologise for 
helping them. Under the heading “ Politics and Politicians 
To-Day ” three writers give us their views—the Rev. J. 
Worsley Boden, Sir Sydney Olivier, and Mr. Walter Shaw 
Sparrow, who describes himself as a “non-voter.” Sir 
Sydney Olivier’s contribution is as skilful a defence of the 
Labour point of view as one could possibly have. It begs 
several questions in a curiously persuasive way, but it 1s 
certainly worth reading. Mr. Edward Wakefield’s first 
instalment of reminiscences of Thackeray, under the title 
* Walks with Thackeray,” is entertaining. It shows with 
what humorous violence Thackeray resented the finery of 


too | 





military uniforms and the moral intemperance of teetotalers. | 
Mr. E. Herbert Stone surveys the results of recent researches | 


it Stonehenge. He points out that, as in the course of 
excavations no single implement of bronze was discovered, 
although the earth was carefully screened with sieves, it is 
scarcely conceivable that Stonehenge was built in the Bronze 
Age. His general conclusion is that Stonehenge belongs 


to the close of the Neolithic Period, somewhere about 2000 B.c. | 


Dr. Shadwell’s article, ** After Waterloo,” is valuable. 
proves that Great Britain as the result of the Napoleonic Wars 


He | 


was more heavily taxed and in every way worse off than we | 
| might join the Liberals for the purpose of introducing Propor- 


are to-day. Why, then, should we despair ? 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY. 

The moral of the General Election is drawn, according to 
their respective party standpoints, by Sir Evelyn Cecil, Mr. 
Pringle and Mr. Arthur Ponsonby. Mr. Pringle exultingly 
declares of the new Parliament that “whoever is in 
office, the Liberal Party will be in power.” But there is 
more truth in Mr. Ponsonby’s remark that, though “ the 
middle party may seem to have the whip hand, the 
exercise of that function is not likely to bring that party 
very much credit or support from the electorate in the long 
run.” Sir Alfred Hopkinson, viewing the result as it were 
from the cross-benches, points out that our electoral system 
has broken down, and that there ought to have been a Refer- 
endum instead of an election. An important and timely 
article by Sir Josiah Stamp on “ The Capital Levy ” deserves 
careful reading. He explains why, in his view, at least a 
third and possibly a half of the levy of £8,000,000,000 would 
be lost to trade, thus creating unemployment, and why the 
effects of panic might greatly increase this most undesirable 
deflation. Professor Sarolea states candidly ‘* What Europe 
is Thinking of America ’—in his opinion, that is, for others 
would put the case differently. Herr Hermann Lutz describes 
“The Situation in Bavaria.” Bavaria, he says, wants to 
be the nucleus of a revived Germany : she resents the central- 
izing control of Berlin and will soon regain part at least of 
her old liberties ; but “‘ the Separatist movement in Bavaria 
has few adherents.” Mr. Edward Bernstein asks, ‘* What 
of Religion in Russia ? ” and declares from personal experience 
that ** the wind of a new spiritual life is blowing over the land ”’; 
it must be remembered, however, that he writes as a Socialist 
and tries to make light of the atheistic demonstrations 
ordered by the Bolsheviks. Dr. Scott Lidgett pays a tribute 
to the late Dr. Clifford, and Mr. F. W. Hirst to the late Lord 
Loreburn. Mr. W. A. Propert brings out the interest and 
value of “ The Courtauld Gift to the National Gallery,” 
and Mr. Philip Carr has a charming paper on old Provence. 


BLACKWOOD’S. 

Sir Thomas Warner, with seventeen followers, landed on 
St. Christopher just three centuries ago. The story of this, the 
first permanent English colony in the West Indies, is pleasantly 
related by Mr. J. A. Williamson. Warner died in his colony 
in 1649, a few weeks after his King. ‘ Periscope ’’ comments 
on the efforts of the Irish Free State Government, in their 
legislation, to dissociate themselves—verbally—from Eng- 
land; he states, however, that the attempt to translate 
all Acts into Erse is languishing. Among the numerous 
articles and stories of travel for which Blackwood is always 
distinguished we may name Mr. Candler’s delightful paper 
on Fontarabia and an unnamed writer’s lively account of 
The Armageddon Hunt,” a pack of foxhounds which 
hunted the Vale of Acre and Plain of Sharon while the cavalry 
remained there after the Armistice. 


THE NATIONAL. 

The National Review in its editorial notes strongly repudiates 
the idea of a Conservative-Liberal coalition against Labour. 
* Privy Councillor,” enforcing this view, declares that the 
Conservative Party must refuse all alliances—though it 


tional Representation ; he foresees the speedy break-up of 


| the Liberal Party, when some of its members will follow 


The Fortnightly starts the New Year well, with a series of | 
instructive articles and with a much improved fount of type. | 


“ Augur ”’ discusses 


of forces in Europe, which has been upset by the new military 
preponderance of France. Another anonymous writer, in 


* Balance of Power,” pointing out the | 
necessity and also the difliculty of restoring the equilibrium | 


an article on “ Security,’’ argues that the Anglo-American | 


guarantee was offered to France before the Rhineland clauses 
were inserted in the draft Peace Treaty, and that these clauses 
gave France, in effect, all the security that she could reason- 
ably claim, so that the guarantee became superfluous. Mr. 
Marriott and Mr. Massingham discuss the elections from the 
Conservative and Labour standpoints ; Mr. Massingham, of 
ourse, has no further use for the”Liberal Party, but tries to 
water down the Labour programme in a Liberal sense. 
John Bell deals with ** The Coming Election Fight in France,”’ 
in which, he thinks, the success of M. Poincaré is by no means 
ertain. Mr. A. Mervyn Davies has a fresh and interesting 
itticle on “* Spain and the Basques ” ; like the Catalans, the 
Basques still hold themselves aloof from the Spaniards 
of Castile and the South and suffer much from the intolerance 
of Madrid. Mr. L. F. Easterbrook writes sensibly on ** Col- 
lective Marketing in Agriculture.” Co-operation, as _ he 
says, is not a panacea, and badly managed co-operative 
societies may do the farmer more harm than good. He inclines 
to think that ordinary limited companies might give the 
farmer greater assistance in marketing his produce than some 
of the co-operative societies offer. Mr. Cecil Roberts has an 
attractive paper on “ Byron in Venice ” just over a hundred 
years ago, and Mr. Alec Waugh writes with wonderful enthu- 
siasm about * The Neo-Georgians,” to whom he attributes 
a certain lack of ideas and emotions, 


Mr. | 


Lord Haldane into the Labour Party, while the moderate 
men will come over to the Conservatives. Mr. Arthur Kitson 
inveighs against ** Our Invisible Rulers,’ whom he describes 
as pro-German capitalists ; while Mr. Adolphe Smith exposes 
what he believes to be a ** German Plot to Utilize the Labour 
Party,” which is bound by its delegates at the Hamburg 
Congress of last May to obey the decrees of the Labour and 
Socialist International. Mr. W. Barnard Faraday, in «a 
useful article, explains very clearly the working of the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act and the defects of its cumbrous 
procedure. He states that the Act saved the British alumi- 
nium industry from extinction, and he urges that the maximum 
duty should be raised to 66% per cent. ad valorem, in view of 
the state of the European exthanges. We would call special 
attention to a weighty article on ** Foot and Mouth Disease,” 
by Dr. M. J. Rowlands, the President of the Pig Breeders’ 
Scientific Society. His denunciation of the helpless and 
hopeless attitude adopted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
seems to call for some reply. The mere layman who knows 
what has been done by men of science to deal with malaria, 
blackwater fever and even plague cannot but feel doubtful 
when the Ministry virtually declares that nothing can avail 
to check this cattle disease except the wholesale slaughter 
of all affected animals. Isolation, Dr. Rowlands aflirms, is 
often effective, and cure is in no way impossible. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

The writer of the Monthly Notes in the Empire Review 
gives a rollicking account of what he calls * The Truth About 
the Baldwin Debacle.’ He assumes that Mr. Baldwin had 
no idea of conducting anything“but a Free Trade Adminis- 


| tration when he invited Mr. McKenna to be his Chancellos 
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of the Exchequer. The trouble began when a safe sea 
could not be found for Mr. MeKenna, when Mr. Lloyd George's 
* stock in America was rocketing ominously aloft,” and when 
Sir Philip Lloyd Greame, Mr. Amery and Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain began to whisper Protectionist enchantments into Mr. 
Raldwin’s car. Mr. Baldwin was asked to believe that if he 
did not decide quickly in favour of Protection, Mr. Lloyd 
George, who had been much impressed by what he had seen 
in America, would undoubtedly steal the thunder. The 
narrative is inspired by a “ Coalition” spirit, and the writer 
duly resents the treatment given to Lord Birkenhead and Mr. 
Austin Chamberlain. Among the other articles we must 
mention ‘* Harnessing the Atom,” by Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
Mr. J. F. Darling’s reply to the Economic Conference in 
respect of Empire currency. Mr. Darling says :— 

“It is of the first importance that the Government should bestow 
early attention on the currency situation. The present currency 
position is both confusing and dangerous. Inflation could be 
entered upon in the easiest possible way by simply increasing 
the floating debt held by the banks. Fraught with even greater 
danger would be the pursuance of the deflationary policy of the 
Cunliffe Currency Committee, which has now received the enderse- 
ment of the Economie Conference. This pelicy would not only 
bring down a part of our credit structure, but would render unsafe 
the base on which the remainder stands. No positive constructive 
policy, such as this country and the Empire require, can be carried 
out under the depressing and distressing influences of a calculated 
policy of restriction in currency and credit. There remains, how- 
ever, the policy of stabilization which contains, as I have endeav- 
oured to show, great possibilities, and is also the policy of safety.” 
THE LONDON MERCURY. 

The most important item in the new London Mercury is a 
series of eight poems by Mr. Ivor Gurney. Their sometimes 
unusual syntax, together with a rough-hewn directness of 
expression, make them, at first sight, somewhat difficult ; but 
their sharply visual quality and forceful originality of outlook 
are of the very substance of poetry. Mr. J. C. Stobart writes 
with humanity and common sense on the subject of Taste. 
The text of his argument is: “ Taste? Never mind about 
taste, so long as you can get appetite.’ Mr. Squire prints the 
second of his ingenious *“* Grub Street Nights” stories, and 
there is a delightful article—‘* The Lives of the Obscure ”— 
by that always delightful writer, Mrs. Virginia Woolf, cele- 
brating the charm of obscure memoirs, such as those of Mrs. 
Laetitia Pilkington, published in Dublin in 1776. 
BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 

The January issue of this excellent periodical contains 
an article by Mr. Eric Maclagan on * The Wax Models by 
Michael Angelo in the Victoria and Albert Museum.” It is, 
as we should expect, scholarly and precisely expressed. The 
leading article makes an appeal for contributions to enable 
the invaluable work begun by the late Ulrich Thieme to 
¢ontinue. ‘* Thieme-Becker” is universally recognized as, 
perhaps, the most reliable and exhaustive authority. Before 
the War the editorial work of this Lexicon cost under 50,000 
marks a year. It is now estimated that if one volume 
were produced each nine months the cost would be 
35.000 gold marks. The publisher cannot afford this. It 
is surely the duty of all who have the interests of art scholar- 
ship at heart to come to the rescue. Subscriptions may be 
sent to the Editor, Dr. Hans Vollmer, Redaktion des Lexikons 
der Bildenden Kiinstler, Robert Schumannstr, 10, Leipzig. 
Sir Charles Holmes contributes an interesting consideration 
of Titian’s ** Venus and Adonis *; Mr. MacColl continues his 
article, “ French Eighteenth Century Furniture in the Wallace 
Collection,” and Mr. W. G. Constable writes on the El Greco 
recently acquired by Miss Davies. There is other matter 
of interest. 


ARTISTS’ RIFLES JOURNAL. (Christmas Number, 1923.) 
This journal maintains its usual standard. It speaks 
well for the vigour and esprit de corps of a ‘Territorial Battalion 
that it should produce a magazine of its own not only in 
peace time but in winter. 5 


SHORTER 
WINDOWS. By George Montagu, 
Mathews. 7s. 6d.) 

This little collection of forty-five lyrics shows, in its quiet 
accomplishment, a keen eye for pleasant detail and a sensitive 
ear for word, phrase and rhythm. The book is divided into 
three sections: the first called Visions; the second, which 
comprises a lyric on each month of the year, Months, and 
the third, Memories and Other Poems. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH RHYME FROM SURREY TO POPE. 
By Henry Cecil Wyld. (John Murray. 5s. net.) 

With his customary learning and a_ pinch of Pre- 
Dynastic wit, Professor Wyld writes yet another missionary 
tract on behalf of the goddess Philology. The absence of any 
hint that he enjoys poetry somewhat lessens the force of his 
thundered persuasions. Under his guidance the picturesque 
honetic spellings of the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
adies, in fust and cuss and jine and larn, &c., besides giving 


NOTICES. 


Earl of Sandwich. 


(Elkin 








a 
us a healthier respect for the Cockney dialect, help to vindicgy, 
hundreds of suspicious rhymes. An “ occasional” spelliny 
on p. 28 might be considered “ germain ” to the subject ; an) 
even a Professor of Philology cannot be forgiven a refereng 
to Lord Rochester's Rehearsal. 

FLETCHER MOULTON’S ABRIDGMENT FOR 1924, » 
H. Fletcher Moulton. (Ernest Benn. 12s. 6d. net.) , 
Mr. Fletcher Moulton has got hold of a good idea in thy 
gathering together all the new law of the year, whether staty;, 











or statutory order, or by way of judicial decisions. It will }y 
useful to practising lawyers who have omitted to note W) 
the cases in their text-books ; and also to the intelligen 


citizen whose duty it is to observe the changes that are mad, [ 
A few of the title-headings might be better chosep, | 
e.g., ** No Private Right,” * Action,” are too vague for indey | 

' 


in his laws. 


purposes. 
OLD MAN’S BEARD. By J. B. Morton. (Philip Allan. 5s) 
Mr. Morton has humour and gusto, and writes very plea. 
santly of his real or imaginary adventures on the roads jy 
England or in Italy and Switzerland. It is a pity, however, 
that in writing these little essays he should apparently hay 
taken Mr. Belloc as a model and followed his manner so closely 
Regarded as a kind of pastiche of Mr. Belloe’s lighter manner. 
this little book must be accounted a success, but as a voluny 


of eriginal essays it lacks something essentia!—namely, ay 


original manner of its own. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
[By Our Crry Eprror.]} 
SUPERANNUATION OF EMPLOYEES, 
[To the Editor of the Spectator. | 
Sir,—It is, perhaps, a sign of the times that in modem 
business there is a growing tendency to regard th 
provision of retiring allowances for employees as a matte: 
not wholly to be ignored by the employer. Sony 
employers may take the view that they pay their staff 
sufficiently well to enable them to exercise thrift an 
to make their own provision for old age, but this pla 
excellent as it may be in theory as serving to maintai) 
a spirit of independence, has numerous disadvantages 
in practice. For one thing, it is not casy for a firm t 
retire a loyal employee, whose only fault is failing health 
due to advancing age, if he is not in a position to retire ; 
while if a scheme of pensions be adopted, a direct en- 
couragement is given to loyalty and continuity of servic 
If the employer has been in the habit of giving no mor 
than a moderate gratuity on the employee's retirement, 
he may, perhaps, think that the adoption of a general 
superannuation scheme for his staff would be an expensiv: 
matter, but such is not the case where the plan is 
to be applied to a staff who have been paid on th 
principle that their remuneration should provide for 
superannuation, a very moderate deduction from salaries 
being sufficient to inaugurate a scheme under which 
the staff may look forward to definite retiring allowances. 
Such allowances then take the form of “ deferred pay,” 
a term so jealously preserved in the Civil Service a: 
descriptive of the basis of Government pensions to Civil 
Servants. Many businesses are still run upon what 
may be best described as “* family party ” lines, gratuities 
or retiring allowances being given to members of the 
staff when their period of useful service is completed. 
There is often a tendency to regard such payments as 
emanating entirely from the generosity of the employer. 
and not infrequently they will be based upon the cirevm- 
stances of the employee at the time of retirement. Here, 
again, the effect must be to discourage thrift on th 
part of the employee if he realizes that his savings will, 
to some extent, reduce the allowance to be expected. 
There have been many unfortunate cases, too, wher 
retiring allowances or pensions paid by private firm: 
or companies out of their own resources have had to 
be discontinued through subsequent misfortunes to th 
said employers, and if there is any payment whose 
absolute security needs to be assured more than any 
other if distress 1s to be avoided, it is the retiring pension 
paid to a superannuated employee, for when pension 
allowances are granted out of the resources of private 
firms it is seldom that any provision is made for the 
future liability which is at once assumed. The allow- 
ances are as often as not merely paid out of the profits 
from year to year. Frequently, too, when a scale of 
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retiring allowances is adopted, the employer does not 
yealize the magnitude of the financial burden which the 
scheme will involve when the number of retired employees 
shall have reached its maximum, . 

All these difficulties can be avoided by the adoption 
of a plan of contributory pensions to which employers 
and employed contribute agreed proportions of the 
salaries, the management of and responsibility for such 
scheme being placed with a good insurance company. 
The contributions and scale of pensions, of course, have 
to be fixed in consultation with the insurance company, 
if the latter is to guarantee solvenev of the scheme ; 
but when that has been done, the fund will be quite 
secure from any claims by creditors of the firm. Should 
the business go into liquidation or change hands, any 
pensions which have already been entered upon by 
superannuated employees will be paid just the same, 
the responsibility for them resting entirely with the 
insurance company, while the payments already made 
by existing members of the staff will equally be pro- 
tected against any such claims. 

The main difficulty in the inauguration of such a 
scheme of contributory pensions arises in the cases of 
the older members of the staff. Obviously, the insurance 
company cannot provide an elderly man with a pension 
at sixty or sixty-five years of age of the same amount 
as it would be prepared to pay at the same age to a 
younger man prepared to make the same annual 
payments. The older members of the staff undoubtedly 
present a case for consideration by the employer. If 
he has been in the habit of making allowances to the 


staff, he can limit the application of the contributory | 





ABOLITION OF 
FIELD SIGNS 


By the 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD. 
A ( 
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New Year’s 
Resolution. 





N view of the efforts 


T is the courage a Be ig of the S.CAP.A. 

own convictions that Society (Society for , 
has prompted the Anglo- é i ; . : . 
American Oil Co. to 4 Control of Abuses in if 
support actively — the Public Advertising) to “ 


moyement for the sho preserve the beauties of 
tion of Field 'gns &" the countryside, the Pro- 
which mar the natural ates aul Ws E 
beauty of the landscape. prietors of fratts Motor 
Spirit have decided to 4 
remove as Soon as prac- 
ticable all Pratts Field 





The fact that the above 
resolution has now been 
established is due to the 





initiative of Pratts in Signs, and so help to 
—s . ns in maintain the natural 
which 1t shoulc receiye t = = e { 
eauly Oo > ie sape 
| the whole-hearted ap- fy - f the landse ee i 


scheme to the younger members and mect the cases of | 


the older members as they fall in, or the difficulty can 
be surmounted by the contribution by the employer of a 


larger share of the. annual contribution by way of an | 


allowance for past service. In any case, such details 


can easily be settled in conjunction with the actuaries | 


of the life insurance company. 


Conitnues on page 60.) 

















Established in 1833. | 
THE | 


AND 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND | 
LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital - - £43,447,080 
Paid-up Capital - . £9,309,416 
Reserve Fund - - - £9,000,000 





Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. | 


OVER 1,000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Agents in all parts of the world. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS 


undertaken. 





COUTTS & CO., 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this Bank. 








AUXILIARY: | 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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of the British Isles. 





proval of every motorist 





and all lovers of the 
countryside. 
Once again Pratts 





leads in public service. 


PRATTS 


‘“‘ For the Better Spirit on the Road ” 


Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1 





ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL Co., Ltd., 36 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Paid-up Capital - « «= = £2,000,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits- £1,565,961 
Deposits - - - - - - + + £37,880,518 
Head Office: 

St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London Office - - - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
Glasgow Office - - Royal Exchange Square. 


195 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
Correspondence Invited. 

















A Genuine Remedy for INDIGESTION 


supplied a 





have for 





Messrs. Savory & Moors many years 
Lozenge, originally prescribed by the celebrated Dr. Jenner, 
which possesses in a_ remarkable degree the property 
neutralising Acidity in the stomach, 

They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which the; e 
the sole manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy r 
HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, and all DIGES 
TIVE DISORDERS. One or two lozenges give immediate 
relief even in chronic cases, and it is generally 1 after 
a short course of them ordinary meals can be taken tear 
of indigestion. 

Thousands of sufferers testify that they have derived 
benefit from Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges than trom a 
other aon They are pl int to take and « harmle 

B res 1/3, 3/-, and 5 of all Ch 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on ap} 
Mention the Spectator, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd, 
. The King, 143 New Bond Street, Lon lon, W.1 


Chemists t 
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It is rather remarkable that the leading life insurance 
companies do not give greater publicity to their willing- 
ness to undertake this kind of business. It may give a 
certain amount of trouble, and the profit from the 
annuity schemes themselves may be small, but to 
secure a privileged position, such as that given by 
being the guarantor of the firm’s superannuation fund, 
opens up a very promising field for the extension of 
ordinary life insurance business under circumstances 
where it would be likely to be conducted with a minimum 
of trouble and expense.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artuur W. Kippy. 

The City, January 9th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Without going so far as to endorse the lurid ——. 
tion of the situation given by Mr. Lloyd George to the 
Press, in which he describes the Western skies as “* black 
with the flight of capital seeking safety beyond the 
Atlantic,” it is a fact that, with the reassembling of 
Parliament, anxiety as to the probability of a Labour 
or Socialistic Government has produced a considerable 
effect both upon the Foreign Exchanges and upon 
Public Securities. This, however, is no more than might 
have been expected, and only a week ago, when speaking 
of New Year prospects, I commented upon the certainty 
of some such developments. Matters have not been 
improved, however, by the panicky tone of the Rother- 
mere Press, which seems utterly unable to perceive that 
to overstate a case is always to win sympathy for the 
“‘other side.” Naturally, the City is foremost in appre- 
ciating the grave dangers attending a Labour Govern- 
ment, but it also is very much alive to the necessity for 
acting constitutionally at the present juncture, while 
it is recognized that the only real safeguard for such 
matters as the sanctity of property and everything 
which makes for national prosperity and public security 
is to be found in the enlightened opinions of the entire 
community. Therefore, the City for some time past has 
been compelled to adopt the view that matters may have 
to be somewhat worse yet before the public realizes its 
grave responsibilities when a General Election is taking 
place. 

* * » ~ 

It might almost be said that there is a touch of real 
romance in the latest matrimonial arrangement in the 
banking world. Few banking fusions or absorptions 
have aroused greater interest than the announcement 
which was made last week to the effect that the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, subject to Treasury sanction, had 
arranged to acquire the business of the private banking 
firm of Messrs. Drummonds, Charing Cross. Both of 
these institutions were established some two centuries 
ago, and while the Royal Bank of Scotland is, of course, 
a purely Scottish institution, Drummonds’ Bank is also 
of Scottish descent, and a more eminently fitting fusion 
could scarcely be imagined. Moreover, interest in the 
development, of course, is quickened by the fact that it 
represents literally a turning of the tables by Scotch 
banking interests, all previous developments having 


been in the nature of a friendly invasion by English 
banking of the territories north of the Tweed. Now, 


however, we have one of the oldest Scottish banks 
absorbing an English concern, and in doing so creating a 
recedent for a Scotch bank to have a branch in the 
Vest-End of London, A. W. K. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 


Ir is often amusing to notice the politely concealed astonish- 
ment and dislike with which Americans view certain British 
habits and customs, such as the display of carcases in 
butchers’ shops, or the use of loaves apparently as footballs 
along muddy roads. They evidently feel much as we do 
when in Central Europe: ‘A primitive people,’ they and 
we reflect, * intelligent, artistic, subtle, if you will, but how 
barbaric!”? But apparently a determined effort is being 
made to change some time-honoured British habits in the 
handling of foodstuffs, and to develop in people as great a 
dislike for the baker-boy’s hands on their loaves as they 
would for the parlourmaid’s hands in their soup. 

















a 

Messrs. Angus Watson have asked us to sample and t) 
review some of their Sproducts in the movement for purity 
in food which they are initiating. Perhaps their most 
noticeable innovation was their air-seal sealed ‘ Hostess» 
cardboard cartons of dried fruits. Instead of buying half.. 
pound of nuts and raisins weighed out to one literal) 
by hand, one may now, it appears, buy a neat litt; 
sealed cardboard box with the same contents. Another 
innovation is to enclose all glass jars of potted meats jy 








al 





their well known “Sailor” series in a cardboard coyer | 
because it has been discovered that some light rays have 
a tendency to bleach foodstuffs in glass—thus affecting th 
quality. 

Again, Messrs. Angus Watson are endeavouring to develop 
Imperial sources of fruit supply. I tasted their Canadian 
canned “‘ My Lady ” raspberries and loganberries, and must 
frankly admit their really very remarkable fullness an 
richness of flavour. There are very many other ready-to-eat 
food products which I have no space to mention but which 
certainly seem to mark a decided improvement on earlier 
varieties. Indeed, it is obvious that Messrs. Angus Watson, 
as they claim, are making a real effort to raise the quality 
and dependability of preserved food, which in our city 
civilization must play a large part in the lives of less well. 
to-do people. 

But frankness compels one criticism. Messrs. Angus 
Watson are wiscly most anxious to bring their products 
before the public. We do earnestly ask them to reconsider 
the design of their labels and covers in which they haye 
enclosed the tins, bottles, cartons, &c. At present it is 
impossible to say whether the weakness of the drawing is 
more pronounced than the hideousness of the colour. In 
most cases, of course, the fruit within the tin must be repre- 
sented by a picture outside. What an opportunity for 
the great Dutch painters of still life! We do not suggest 
that Messrs. Angus Watson could readily lay their hands on 
a Cuyp to-day, but there are a hundred young men who could 
do them designs which would worthily portray the really 
excellent contents of the tins which are to-day so garislily 
and yet so ineffectively labelled. 

Perhaps the reason that they do not attempt something 
better in this direction is the usual manufacturers’ idea that 
a good design costs more than a bad. Actually, of course, 
the reverse is usually true. Good artists are on the whole 
worse paid than bad, and nearly always work in fewer colours. 
Most of the present labels seem to be ordinary three-colour 
process, and that, of course, is ample for any artist to work 
in. We were shown the labels used to-day and those used 
ten years ago, but it must be confessed that, apart from the 
improvement in colour printing which has undoubtedly 
taken place since that date, the designs seem about equally 
unpleasant in either case. Of course, it is not easy to get 
good designs, just as it is not easy to get anything good. 
It requires a great deal of time and trouble, but it is not more 
expensive, and we cannot help thinking that it would be 
profitable. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
PLAYS. 
Roya.ttry.—Oulward Bound es ae 


{A voyage on a liner, which turns out to be a voyage into the 
* life beyond,” whence strange development 


8 .30—2.30 


New Scara.—Almond Eye ey “ -- 8.0—2.30 
(The best scenery and costumes in London, ‘The libretto 
is intelligent, but marred by incompetent production, 


and the scenic effects are spoilt by bad grouping and 
the additional dresses, Properly produced in a West 
End theatre, the play might have a big success, Th 
designers of the setting and costumes will certainly be a 
heard of again. The red-lacquer scene is particularly 
original and effective, | 
VAUDEVILLE. 8.30—2.30 
{Notice later.} 


Puppets! .. oe ee ee 
Lyric.—Lilac Time 2 ea ae » 8.15—2.1 


(Schubert, both the man and his music, adapted for tl 
stage. A skilful and charming piece of vandalism. } 


Sr. Martin’s.—The Will and The Likes of Her .. 
{Sir James Barrie mischievously reviews life histori¢ 


within the compass of an hour; after which comes Mr, 
Charles McEvoy’s Cockuey play, admirably acted.) 


(Continued on page 62.) 


8.30—2.30 


| Agnes Soe 
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The Growth of the 
MIDLAND BANK 








1836 The Birmingham and Midland Bank 


1 office. Resources £32,000 | 
1891 The London and Midland Bank Limited | 
65 offices. Resources £9,526,796 
1898 The London City and Midland Bank Limited 
250 offices. Resources £38,997,482 
1918 London Joint City and Midland Bank Limited | 
1,328 offices. Resources £363,516,057 


1923 Midland Bank Limited 


1,740 offices. Resources {400,000,000 








The constant development of the Bank attests | 
the value of the services rendered 


to customers 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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| HOW TO MAKE DELICIOUS DRINKING CHOCOLATE W.TH 


MADE BY | BOURNVILLE COCOA 


° “~ : i ry 
Fora large cup put into asaucepan a level dessert-spoont lof Cocoaanda 


| 
CADBU RY amount of sugar (or more to taste) w'h hilf a cup of water Ww 1 BOIL ‘G 
; j H } TO we } } ite WwW >A 4 j serv not. 


acd halfacup ofcold milk. BOlLagair 











PEC Set - “ 
See the name Cadbury on every piece of Chocolate 
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MUSIC, 


January 12th.—QvuEEN’s Hati.—New Qucen’s Hall 
Orchestra ‘ 3.0 
[Sir Henry Wood conducts a pleasant programme, * whic h inc ludes the 
Siegfried Forest Murmurs and a Bach Brandenb urg Concerto, with 
Bax’s new Symphony in E flat to give the spice of modernity. 
Emil Sauer plays the first Piano Concerto of C Peete. ] 
January 12th.—WicGmore Hatyi.—Violin and Piano .. 3.0 


(Messrs, Sammons and Murdoch are an ideal combination of good 
musicianship and brilliant technique.) 
Hall 


January 18th.—QuvurEn’s Hati.—New Queen’s 
Orchestra 
[Saint-Saéns’ amusing Carnaval des Animaue, in whic h wild pianists 
are travestied along with tame ele phants, and an otherwise 
familiar programme conducted by Sir Henry Wood.) 
January 13th.—Soutn Pxiace INstiruTe, Finspury, 
E.C, 2.—Chamber Concert ‘ os 
[Mozart's Dive rtimento in D for strings and two hor ns, Mr. “Viol ander’s 
Septet for piano, strings and horns, These excellent popular 
concerts fill a blank in the week’s music, There is no charge for 
admission. ] 
January 16th.—Arpiian Hati.—Chamber Concert .. 
{Stravinsky's Histoire du Soldat, the first performance of Darius 
Milhaud'’s Catalogue de Fleurs and other modern works con- 
ducted by Mr. Eugene Goossens.]} 
January 19th.—WicMorE Hati.—Piano Recital 
{Emil Sauer may be heard to better advantage thanat the Symphony 
concert earlier in the week.) 
Covent GarDEN OpEerA Hovwse.— 
Opera Company . 
[The most interesting pe rlorm: ances of the wee k ‘are: 
and 16th, Hansel and Gretel, 2.30. January 14th, 
Flute, January 15th, Phoebus and Pan and Gianni 
(first London performance in English). January 17th, 
Mr. Boughton's new opera, and January 18th, Othello, 


masterpiece.] 
FILMS. 


Ar tie Bioomspury Cinema, TuroBpaLps Roap (Sunday, 
January 13th, 6.0—10.30).—Tess of the Storm 
Country. 

[An opportunity of reminding oneself of all that Mary Pickford formerly 
represented. IT eclix is also in the programme.) 

Ar Tue Marsie Arcu Pavinion (January 14th, for two weeks, 
continuous).— Rosita. 

[An exclusive presentation of Mary Pickford’s new film, 
plays her first grown-up part. The film should be interesting, 
directed by Ernst Lubitsch, who was responsible for Sumurun, 
excellent German pictures, | 

West Enp Cinema, COVENTRY STREET, AND STOLL 

CineEMA (January 14th, for six and three days res- 
pectively ; continuous).—Java Head. 

(Hergeshcimer’s highly-coloured romances adapt well to screen presentation, 
Beatrice Joy's interpretation of the part of the pitiful Taou Yuen is quite 
adequate.) 

At rue Patace THeatre, CAMBRIDGE Circus (2.45 and 8.45 


3.30 


6.30 


ee 


-British National 
~Jannary 12th 
The Magic 
Schicchi 
Alkestis, 
Verdi's 


Rosita, in which she 
as It was 
and other 


AT THE 


daily).— Down to the Sea in Ships. 
(The last week of this film, with its interesting photography of the whaling 
industry. } 
Ar turn New Oxrorp Turatre » (January 14th, 15th, 16th, 


18th, at 2.30 only). To Lhasa in Disguise. 
{Final matinées of Dr, MeGovern’s splendid Tibetan film. 
Ar THE K1nG’s Cross CINEMA (January 14th, 15th and 16th).— 
I Pagliacci. 
[The story ot the opera provides quite 
makes a powerful Canio,]} 


PICTURES. 
Gieves Art GALLery, 22 OLp Bonn Street. 
{Paintings of Irish life, by Mr. Jack B, Yeats, R.H.A, The 
uneven; the best are excellent.] 
Tut Frve Art Soctery, 148 New Bonpb Street. 
{Drawings by Mr. George Belcher—a familiar enjoyment.} 
Tur LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
(Mr, Alfred Hayward is doubly handjeapped—he paints Venice and shares tho 
Gallery with Van Gogh. His work is, however, worth consideration, ] 
R. J. Gatreries, 195 Piccapiiry. 
{ Twenty-fifth exhibition of the Pastel Society. 


LECTURES, 


15th.Lonpon Scnoou or Economics, 
Hovucnron Street, Atpwycu.—Mr. A. E. 
Zimmern on “ An Introduction to the Study 


of International Politics ” 2.30 
[The first of a course of ten public lectures, Admission free and w ith- 
out ticket.) 


January 16th.—Sr. Brmer Founpation Instirute, 
Buive LANr, FLEET Srreetr.—Dr. Mark- 
ha:a Lee on“ Mussorgsky”... ee «+ 6.15 
[Part of a course on Modern Music. | 
January 17th.—Bnritisu MUSEUM. —Miss Claire Gaudet 


a fair melodrama, and Adelqui Millar 


Tur 


exhibition Is 


An oasis or so In aridity.] 


January 


on * The Parthenon” .. ee «+ 4.30 
{Tickets from 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 8.W, 10.] 
January 17th.—Lonpon Scuoot. or Economics.— 
Dr. I. G. Gibbon on “Town Planning.” 
Chairman, Sir Aston Webb ee es ee 6.0 
{Admission free.] 
January 17th.—Smaiti Cenrrau Hatt, Wesrmrn- 
sTeER.—M. D’Estournelles de Constant, Jnr., 
and Dr. Kuezynski on “ Towards a European 
Understanding ” 8.0 


the League of Nations 


[Organized by the National Peace Council, 
Union, 


and other bodies.) 








18th.—Tue Roya. INSTITUTION, 21 ALBE- 
mete E STREET, W. 1. —Professor W. E. Dixon 
* Drug Addictions ” 2% ee o6 5.15 


January 


LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING ‘SALE 
60,000 YDS. CRETONNE 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London, 





Patterns Post Free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
JANUARY LINEN SALE 





Sale List 40P sent post free. Delivery 
of goods guaranteed. Carriage paid on 
orders of 20/- upwards in the U 


BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND, 


Also at Regent Street, London, and Church Street, 
FOR THE LATEST 


FURNISHINGS 


visit the showrooms of 


STORY’S 
49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 


London. 








‘“‘Facts are stubborn things.” 





DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for 
all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





TO-DAY and until 26th inst. 


AMPTONS 


GMAT S OAT BE 


Furnishing 
secures to every customer values in House Furnish- 
ings which are never equalled elsewhere. For exampl: 


Lot No. A25.—HAMPTONS’ SEAMLESS AXMIN- 
STER CARPETS in a great variety of choice designs and 
colourings, including reproductions of fine Turkish, Persian 
and Indian examples; also a number of Tone-on-Tone 
effects. These carpets are manufactured by the best 
British makers, and are highly satisfactory in wear. They 
are now being sold at the following great reductions :— 





REDUCED from to REDUCED from to REDUCED from to 
ft.in. ft.in. £ s. d. £ 8.4. | ft.in.ft.in. £s.d. £8. d. | ft.in. ft.in.£ s.d. £ 6.4. 
6 0x6 0 3 90 2110) 106x 76 7110 5116) 13 6x1201510611 96 
7 6x60 4 63 3 39/106x 90 9 16 6140] 149x11616 4012 00 
7 6x7 6 5 80 319 9] 106x106 10116 7163] 150x10615 2011 33 
9 0x60 5 36 3166] 12 0x 9010 70 7130] 15 0x12017 5012150 
9 0x7 6 6 96 416 9] 120x10612 16 8186) 150x13619 8614 70 
9 0x9 0 715 6 5149] 120x12013 16010 40] 166x1201819614 06 
10 6x6 0 6 10 4 931) 13 6x1061311910 10] 18 0x1202014015 60 
. = ‘ . 
Lot 12—PERSIAN RUGS. Fine quality. Interesting 
examples. 
REDUCED from to REDUCED from to REDUCED from _ to 
ft.in. ft.in. £ s.d. £ 8.4. | ft.in. ftin. £ s.d. £ 8.d. | ft.in. ft.in. £ s.d. £ 8.4. 
410x3 2 56116 4126/5 5x210 4 76 3136/7 0x4 76 26 5 36 
410x310 4 76 3126/5 8x4 0 4186 4 26/7 5x3 7 6100 & 96 
5 Ix4 14186 4 26/5 9x311 5100 4116/7 7x3 9 6 86 56 86 
6 2x3 8 5 00 4 36 5 11x3 7 56 76 4106/8 5x4 6 8126 770 
5 4x3 4 4186 4 26/6 2x3 5 5176 6 10/9 Ox311 6150 5146 
5 4x310 5106 4136/6 3x3 6 5 26 4 56/9 1x4 3 8136 776 
5 5x4 4696 & 86]6 7x4 1 4150 3196] 9 8x3 111515013 66 


Full illustrations of many other equally great Bargainsin FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, FURNISHING FABRICS, LINEN, WALL- 
PAPERS, ANTIQUES, CHINA, IRONMONGERY, &c., sco 


Hamptons’ Sale Catalogue 


SENT FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Glorious Health and Welbank’s Boilerette are synon — terms, It will 
be more and more clearly demonstrated that the one is impossible without 
the other. By eating rice from which a fime outer coating, chiefly consisting of Silicon, has 
been removed by a polishing process is the cause of Beri-beri (Multiple Neuritis) a terrible disease 

hiefly affecting the nerves. We too suffer from mat ny terril le complaints and diseases because 
we make such fools of pci by persisting in washing out and wasting the most 
ndon, d valuable clements of the food we eat, the priceless life-giving Salts “of Vegetables. The ese Salt 
: onsisting of Potassium Sodium, Caleiu: m Magnesium, Iron, Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silicon and 
t : hlorine are the most Precious Medicines provided for us by Nature from her Wondrous 
. Laboratory. 
s E ’ Ansemia is caused by Constipation and lack of Iron and Potassium in the blood. Vegetables 
; proper ly cooked will cure the one and supply the deficiency in the other. V egetab les are 
ch in Iron, &c., espe cially Lettuce, Parsnip and Spinach, chemically spent by Nature so as 
4 to be easily digested and assimilated. Neurasthe: lia, ic, Nervous Depression and 
F Prostration, Ne uritis, &c., are oftimes the result of Constipation, producing weak digestion, 
&c. The chief cause, as in Beri-beri, is Nerve Starvation, the lack of nut triment to the nerves 
F ind brain. Vegetables being rich in Phosphorus, Potassium, Silicon and other Nerve and Brain 
Foods, w ill supply the deficiency, besides curing Constipation without which a full recovery may 
be regarded as almost hopeless. 

Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, &c.—These distressing complaints are caused by an 
excess of Uric Acid in the blood. Vegetables being rich in Alkaline and other Salts, such as 
Potassium Sodium, Magnesium Calcium, Sulphur, &c., will purif y the blood, neutralize tl 

nd expel them from the system. As Constipation is ‘nearly always pre existent in these cas 
Vegetables will effect the cure. But bear in mind the Vegetables sus¢ de so cooked that a// the 
Valuable Organic Salts are ful/y conserved. Constipation is the foul and aexeavatine 
2ause of most of the complaints and diseases from which we suffer, and Can Only be cured 
tes by Natural Kemedies. 
i A Chemist said to the writer: ‘* We Chemists know ey there is no — 
' that wiil eure Constipation (will Doctors and Chemists please note and contrad 
§ <a). This Chemist was cured by using Welbank’s B siheieains also another Chemist, a frien d 
of his, who was a physical wreck and not expected to live. 


To those who suffer and desire to be cured of any of the above comp! aints, also Cancer, 
we advise a thorough Course of Coons e ty in this Epoch-Making Wonder-Working Co ooker called 





7 


1€@ ACIUs 


> 


SST eR 





THIS 'WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


gets intensely hot, hotter than an ordinary saucepan, yet it can never burn the food, 
‘It looks after itself,” therefore requires no 
attention, stirring being unnecessary. 


~ 










The *‘ Hospital” calls it 


“THE IDEAL COOKER.” 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews, 
Jellies, Custards, Snuce, Jam and Marmalade Making, Beef Tea, 
&e. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid, 

AND ALL KINDS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


COOKS MEAT AND VEGETABLES IN OWN JUIGES, 


By which means all the Valuable Salts, Tonies, Natural Aperients and Life-giving properties 
of Meat and Vegetables, which are usually washed away, xre fully conserved, 


VECETABLES COOKED IN THEIR OWN MOISTURE 


are simply delicious. The Salts are NATURE’S BEST 
MEDICINE, and can be relied upon to impart fresh 
life and energy to body, blood and brain. 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.’ 


Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Old Fowls more tender and delieious than Expensive 
Chickens cooked in the ordinary way, 


: THE COMMON SENSE COOKER! 


The Illustration below shows a Basket filled with Unpeeled 
: Potatoes and Brussels Sprouts, 
ready to be Conservatively ¢ ‘ooked, above the 
Meat, &c., in one of Welbank’s Oval Boiler- 

ettes. By this Common Sense Method 
of Cookery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, 
Natural Aperients and L ife-giving properties 
of Vegetables, which are usually washed out 
and wickedly wasted, are fully conserved. 


CONSERVATIVE COOKERY 


WiLL 
CURE CONSTIPATION 
PREVENT “CANCER! 


DR. ROBERT BELL, The Eminent Cancer Specialist writes : 
‘ **CANCER IS A BLOOD DISEASE AND ITS BREEDING CROUND IS THE COLON.” 
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All sizes, from 13 pints up to 20 gallons. Full Particulars Post Free. ; 


, . T.S. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY. 
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e H e Make Tolerable the 
Doctors say chemicals in Darkness of the Blind 
e 
food are dangerous. Get this SETAE 
LA 4 
atz- 7 alse <7 
SAMPLE PARCEL oo 
f“P.R.” Foods, unique in nigegmafagee 
oO . © Ooo S, unidqd ‘ To maintain an army in the Firing 
os -~ « Line there is an army four times as large 
their deliciousness and in the back area. 
f h e ] Behind that army of men who were blinded in 
freedom rom Cc emica Ss the front line during the War there is a much 
greater army of men and women who lost their 
: = : sight in other ways. They must be trained. Give 
When “ P.R.” Foods are inex- them your practical aid. Help them to earn a 
pensive, economical and ex- y seed — —. Don't think nye 
tremely delicious, why risk your ependents, only seeking your money. The blind 
¢ ¢ resent charity. Their plea 1s, Give us work, 
valuable health on others that not doles!” 
may contain chemical preserva- 
tives, etc., which medical science discovers bh The Royal School for the Blind has ora 
, ie Gaal pease i taal Rectan their training for more than a century. he | 
to be highly injurious. | In the ideal factory qucenss hes been phencmend. it is | 
where “ P.R.” specialities are made these urgently in need of funds. ; 
dangers are absolutely banned. The de- ' ; ae i 
leet ‘Man oY ey Borge ins eee Will you share this responsibility ' 
icious flavour of the foods comes entirely he emnliee © neund dele ts o | 
from the natural goodness of highest quality thank-offering for your own 
materials. sight? Opes " 
Se The package is more than value for money, as + wer 3 1 | 
nt and includes 15 kinds of biscuits, with <> . g 4 4 
for ™ trial packets of “P.R.” Breakfast Food, o AVA o 0 ) 
“P.R.”” Sun Food, and “P.R.’’ Coffee. Tt will materially help our work if z y 
you - cane ~ ovtens Fn - pore 
"yi te ear , -2 mats, baskets and machine-knittcd goods 
W rite, aaa! ig come oe Mca grocer, to made by our blind workpeeple. 7 ih j 
Y0le Ma ac "ers: “ 
e 
WALLACE PURE FOODS, LTD. Royal School for the Blind, Leatherheal 
(Dept. 23), Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. nal ? sgt 
Shop and Restaurant: The Roadside Luncheon (Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
and Tea Rooms, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Patron: H.M. THE KING. Patroness: H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Square, London, W. (adjoining Oxford Circus). Principal: the Rev. St. CLARE HILL, M.A 
Chief Offices: Highlands Road, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
— eg | Have vou a) | 
United Kingdom | SAGGING MATTRESS 
e e ° [Took i Al 
Provident Institution. {the hot "when 
soineone les a Ai) = | 
FUNDS EXCEED ELEVEN MILLIONS. | joa it. — No (#R . A if SO, 
Chairman: Tue Rr. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN. | ioe Lee x! Se 
The Institution is in a strong position as regards every point | | nights. Sone t th 
which makes for future prosperity. Among the more important = we SS ry e 
of these are the following:— | 
1) Unimpeachable Security. | “ 8 al ORCEMENT 
2) Favourable Mortality. } 
(3) Moderate Working Expenses. } es a dl sieated tecfiis 
The combined operation of these factors renders intact the The es “ ‘ — as” te iral oe 
sources of future profits and renders the policies of the frame, easi ¥, — under any = see ail” a Ben 
Institution highly attractive to present and future members. en al ainie ~oen § worn-out enabinens 
Wri P. s — 2 2 : . iat 
CHILDREN'S DEFERRED ASSURANCES, carrying an Educa- — oe — Se ee Pe 
ye mony area Option t age oS ane a number of valuable poe . Our terms are eloquent alike of our trust in 
ssurance Options at.age or age ° : ; : : _ * ie.” 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME, which enables persons to buy you and of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie 
am houses, and in the event of death to leave them free CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 
e : r 7 —__$p 
196 STRAND, ::  :: LONDON, W.C. 2. SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
/ & mention Spectator. 
PRICE 
} for beds up to: 
| 3ft. wide - - 20/- 
ESTAB, 1800, ? ’ : = — - - an 
There is no finer Whisky er? 2 oo 
than the Famous LISTS FREE. 
‘“ G RO US E, 38 | SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 
= = e J a = 
Tek BRAND 
4S ram 150/- per doze LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
. P - may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
. — " unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them am 
’ aN Speciality — Small Casks, “6 aanenaey to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. ? 
ye . - ee 368 Babies from ail parts of the United Kingdom have been born ireé | 
Cs Sigg a8 particulars on application. of Venereal Disease in the 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, | 
? Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. = = 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. opened, owing tothe newand special treatment there provided. Plea 

















£15,000 required annually: 


send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 





CANDRA, 


Surrey, 
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Hunger, Cold and 
Despair in Germany. 


HILE experts are examining the 

causes, at least 3} million people 

are totally unemployed, and the number 

is increasing. The dole is equal to 6s. 
per week for a family. 


What is Going to Happen 
to their Children? 


The old people have lost their savings. 
The professional classes are in utter 
poverty. 


British Appeal for Relief 
in Germany 


signed by 


Sir Clifford Allbutt Gen. Sir Hubert Gough 

Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.P. Esq., M.P. 

Duke of Atholl Bishop of Manchester 

Admiral Drury-Lowe Bishop of Oxford 

Bishop of Durham General Smuts 

Lord Emmott Sir Albert Spicer 

Bishop of Exeter H. G. Wells, Esq. 


and many others. 


The money will be administered by the 
following well-known Relief Societies 
which are co-operating in this Appeal: 
The Society of Friends’ Council for Inter- 
national Service, the Save the Children 
Fund, ‘The Universities’ Relief Fund, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the German 
Distress Relief Fund, and the British 
Council of the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship through 
the Churches. 


Will You Help to Save Life? 


Your gift may be earmarked, if desired, for 


any of the Societies, and should be addressed to: 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR 
RELIEF IN GERMANY 
(Dr.H1LpA CLARK, Hon. Sec.), 136 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C. 2. 


Bankers: BARCLAYS, LTD. 


~| Reaction 


After Christmas there is an inevitable falling off 
tn charitable donations, and in cases where the 
victims appealed for suffer more from the hard- 
ships of Winter, this is a very serious matter. 

This falling off has been noticeable in the contrl- 
butions for the Near East Refugees, and we 
would draw attention to the following facts: 


On the 31st December and 4th January, 
the following telegrams were received 
from Athens, from Dr. Kennedy, the 
Chief Administrator in Greece of the All- 
British Appeal : 


Western Macedonia now covered 
with snow. Hard frost at night. 
Refugees at Sorovitch and Cozana 
still in tents. Cannot emphasize 
too strongly urgent need more 
blankets. Clothing, present supply 
exhausted end December. Forced 
reopen kitchen. Vertecop many 
entirely destitute. . . Severe storm 
intense cold Macedonia causing 
great suffering. Volo telegraphs 
suffering consequent storm. 
Appalling deaths following 
outbreak typhus. More clothing, 
blankets, soap imperative. Am 
forced increase number fed. 

We are only foreign organisation 
giving general relief. Our funds 
only sufficient help one-tenth 
destitute mostly women and 
children. 


At the same time comes a letter from the 
Administrator in the Pirzeus saying: 


“I can assure you there never were 
supplies of clothing more needed than at 
the present time, more particularly in the 
Salonica District, where the cold is so 
intense and the refugees’ sufferings are 
hard to witness. I wish it were in my 
power to give the Donors of clothing to 
understand the extent of good their 
generosity ensures. Perhaps you will try 
to convey this to them, and assure them 
that they are winning the deepest grati- 
tude of our poor refugees.” 


Will You Not Help 
Before it is Too Late? 
Above all, Send Quickly. 


Donations, which are urgently required, 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Imperial War Relief Fund, 87 General 
Buildings, Aldwych, W.C.2, which ts 
co-operating with the Save the Children 
Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee 
in the All-British Appeal for the Near East. 
Gifts of Clothing should be sent to the 
Fund, c/o New Hibernia IVharf, London 
Bridge, Sd. d. 














(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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,BRITISH INDIA |} 
°NEW ZEALAND... |F 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FkcIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 
&%. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia 
4. London and Marssilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South iea. 
s. jendoa to Queensland. 
iengen (cargo) and iby tnetpm (passengers) 
ew Zealand and (by transhi aa passengers 
only) Australia (vis Panama 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic = via Van- 
couver or n Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 
@. London (one «lass only, third class rates) to Aus 











tralia via Cape | of Good Hope. 
3, 44 5_ror Pann ne So. House, 14-18, Cocks “ 
ak we Freight or sag Business, P. and 


Stiles Via, Leadenhall $t., Londen, E. C.3. B. or doen. 
Gray, si Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C 
Westra Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall ‘i 

ES. 3, or P. & O. House, as above. 

8.8. Co. of Mew Zealand, Ltd., P. & 0. House 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspur St., London, ‘BW. 1, and for 
Vancouver Service, any Office tice of Canadian Pacitic Railwa at: 

No. 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime & 


fo. 6.—J. 
London, 
Ho. 7.—Union 


London, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 
Paris (All Routes) — Société Frangaise, P. & O, 
, Boulevard des Capucines. 
’ Ps @ ) 
















































YX 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 

WEST * 
& EAST 
AFRICA ‘by 


UNION-- 
CASTLE. 


, LINE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 
THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, W@W 
MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 

AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension 
and St. Helena. 


For further bg ery apply 
to the Head + of 
hn ot 
3, FENCHURCH STREET, 

LONDON, EC. 3. 
Branch Offices at 
Southamptcn, 
Birmingham, 
Leeds, Liverpool 
Manchester 


an 
Glaage w. 































DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and foolish 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot and a host 
of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT, 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ILiustTRaTED CatTa- 


In all sizes for Adults and Children, 
lilustrated booklet post free. 

* Natureform ” footwear is only to 

be obtained from the sole manu- 

jacturers: 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON, W.1 
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CANADIAN. PACIFIC. rail 
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UMBRELLA GLARTRAR RARER Gaean e 


JAPAN, CHINA & MANILA 


Via VANCOUVER 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Quickest Route to the Orient 
REDUCED THROUGH FARES 


Canadian Pacific Atlantic steamers connect at port of 

landing with Canadian Pacific trains to Vancouver, where | 

passengers embark on Canadian Pacific *‘ Empress” 

steamers to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Manila 
and Hong Kong 








For Sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 ) 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 ) 


Or Local Agents everywhere 


LONDON 


Illustrated Japan-China booklet free on application. 











| EGYPT AND THE NILE. 
| PALESTINE AND GALILEE. 

| 36 DAYS 165 GUINEAS 
| 
| 





Private Escorted Tour. Dep. March 4. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, 74 Wigmore St., W.1. 
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URVUGULIVUVEUIVOULSUDELUUUOLQOUASUUUUU THELESS AL 


’ THE WRONG SIDE OF THE BRIDGES.” 


The Diocese of Southwark, one of the poorest, if not the = 
poorest, in the Kingdom, is “on the wrong side of the bridges” = 
—-the side where drab and mean streets abound, and where, = 
ithout our aid, many Vicars could not possibly carry on their 





= 


HWM 


w 
= WwW 
Please HELP us to strengthen their hands. We need at least 
£30,000 a year for Curates’, Deaconesses', Lay Workers’ Grants, = 
and for Repairs and Building of Churches, Vicarages, and = 
Mission Halls. = 
Address THE REV. 


Southwark Diocesan and 


- South London Church Fund, 


EDMUND SINKER, M.A., Secretary, 


" 
Hil 














= §S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
All HIULNUUUUGSUUTEULIECUONNULIOANUTRULUUVLADLASUVGANORUSOULULGOAOTEDE SULA PULUU EARLE UNUUULUUINTAL 
’ 46 99 
MISS KERR'S “ USEFUL WOMEN 
Do everything that can be done. 
Branches: ) HOTEL ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED. 
PARIS CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTED. 
ITALY SHOPPING UNDERTAKEN. 
aE SECRETARIAL WORK. 
CAIRO CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPANIONS 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR DRESS: 
Manchester MAKING, TAILORING & MILLINERY: 
BRIGHTON i aie 
Eastbourne | Prospectus and References post free. 











48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. 


Telegrams: “* 


‘Phone: REGENT 2566. 


Usefuluar, Piccy, London.” 
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HERE is a vast difference between 
a pen which nearly suits your hand 
and one which “ fits ’’ it exactly. 









: 
The wonderful range of “ Swan” nibs a point fork 
tery hand | 

enables you to choose that pen which pee 
gives writing comfort for life. 

rt of 

ae Self-fillng Type from 15/-. 

nails Other “‘ Swans” from 10/6. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS & JEWELLERS, 
Catalogue post free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133 & 135 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79 & 80 High 
Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, E.C.2; 95a Regent 
Street, W.I. 
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The Women in the © 


LN 


| EHRMANNS 
— | | SUPERIOR WINES—SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Log Shacks A 


| 











The undermentioned Wines and Spirits will be sold (subject ; - pe =: 
to remaining on hand) during the next ro days at the following on the Western Prairies of C anada- and in the = 
special Bargain prices, which please compare with any others. a Bush > eee Pes mers gga Fr = 

9 = | ? ian the men. Picture them in their isolation 
» =] Per dozen. = — toil. There an awene of them 
= SINE INY who have gone out to begin lie over again in a =S 
the = —— oo one + ad ne 35/- new Counter’ Far from church or service, they = 
Bs PORT, FULL, FRUITY, RICH ee oe 48 = run the risk of falling away from all religion. = 
Yet they are our own kith ard kin, fellow-citizens = 


re, 
a SHERRY. LIGHT GOLDEN .. .. .. 36/= 
- SHERRY, OLD FASHIONED BROWN . 5S7/= 


for them The 
ts, BURGUNDY. BEAUNE .. a ‘° ee 29/- 
GRAVES. SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY ** 27/- 


” CLARET. SE. JULIBY .. vo news 21/- 2 COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL E 
|) |amutve suunun, so 8|/ CHURCH SOCIETY = 


) SPARKLING MUSCATEL. “Golden Goblet ”., TQ/= 
on CHAMPAGNE, “GOLDEN GOBLET” 1914..108/= 
COGNAG, SUPERIOR = . ..150/- 

(GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 48 years old -300/- 


invaluable in case of illness.. 


with us of our great Empire. Have we no care 





Aue 





ny 








now in its Hundred and First Year, seeing the 
terrible need, is appealing for a 


Centenary Fund of £100,000 








SED, WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity J 38'- EI 
D. W The Famous FERG( of IN 3 7 a most modest sum, considering the vast fields = 
HISKY. { LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age I 44) to be covered. What are you doing for our = 

—_--—- brethren overseas ? = 

INS. = 
56 Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of —_———-—— = 
RY. Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. = 
Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard = 

EHRMANNS Strect, or to the Secretary: na 

66. : . 9 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Stseet, London, E.C.4. = 
P 45 @ 44 Finstury Square, Leadon, E.C. 2, > 





Please quote “'S.” 
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Exhibition. 


ENGLISH ART 
69TH EXHIBITION. 10—5 Daily. 
54 PALL MALL EAST, near National Gallery, 


Go Let, Kc. 


RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 

gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 

ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


ED-SITTING ROOMS, partial board, gas fires, telephone. 
Terms from 34 gns. Guests limited five. Small house near Baker Street 
Station, kept by two ladies —MARTIN, 81 Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 1. 





CLUB. 


N®*¥ 




















Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 





w! T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


An election to a FELLOWSHIP founded iry pursuance of the Trusts of the Will 
of DUDLEY FEREDAY, Esq., will be made at St. John’s College on March 15th, 
1924. The value of the rell wship is £144 per annum, and the tenure is for 
Beven years, 

Graduate or Undergraduate members of the University of Oxford, or persons 
who intend to become members of the University of Oxford, may be candidates 
for the Fellowship. But under the terms of the Trust preference will be given 
first to candidates who are of kin to the Founder; secondly to those who have 
been born in the county of Stafford, 

Graduate candidates must have obtained certain academical qualifications at 
Oxford, the particulars of which can be obtained from the Senlor Tutor of St, John’s 
College, Oxford. Undergraduate candidates, or candidates who are not yet members 
of the University of Oxford, must have attained the standard usually expected of 
Scholars of the College. 

Candidates must send in to the PRESIDENT of St. John’s College, Oxford, by 
January 2ist, 1924, their names, ages, qualifications, as mentioned above, and 
testimonials of character; and they may send in, if they wish, a copy of a dis- 
sertation or dissertations, or of their published work. If the Electors decide to 
hold a written examination, information will be sent to the candidates as soon as 
possible after the receipt of the names, 


eanerss MUNICIPAL 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE, 





COUNCIL. 


ASSISTANT MASTER, 

An Assistant Master is required for this school. Candidates should be 25 to 30 
years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford or other recognised British University. 
They mus hold Government Certificates and trained teachers’ diplomas, possess a 
degree in Arts and be specially qualified to teach English Grammar and Composition. 
Preference will be given to candidates who are prepared to take part In the athletic 
education of the pupils, Pay, Taels 315 per mensem without allowances, except 
participation in the Superannuation Fund, Agreement for 3 years, with increase of 
pay if the agreement is renewed, 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tacl is 3s, 4d. ; exchange is, how- 
ever, liable to fluctuation, 

Free medical attendance {s provided by municipal surgeons, and employees are 
exempt from all municipal rates and taxes, 

First-class passage is provided, and half-pay during the voyage. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained of the Council's 
Agents, to whom applications should be sent, 

Messrs. JOHN POOK anv CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 


December, 1923. 638 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3, 


R. WILLIAM’S ENDOWED HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES. 





APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 
The Governors of the above-named School invite applications for the appointment 
of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Salary £750 per annum, together with free residence and board, 
of pupils 179 (boarders 129, day scholars 50), 

The person appointed must possess a degree of some British University or qualifica- 
tions equivalent to such a degree, 

Applications, stating age, experience, &c., together with not more than four recent 
testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned (of whom further particulars may be 
ebtained on application) not later than Thursday, the 14th day of February, 1924. 

Applicants are requested to forward twenty copies of application and testimonials. 

Queen Square, Dolgelley, RICHARD BARNETT, 

15th December, 1923. Clerk to the Governors. 


N IMPORTANT PUBLISHING HOUSE, wishing to extend 
considerably its book publishing activities, invites application from a 
thoroughly competent MAN to take control, including production. Liberal terms. 
—Write, stating qualifications and experience, Box 599, Willings, 30 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
7? E Literary Editor of the Spectator highly recommends 
experienced journalist requiring literary work, collecting and arranging 

Mss. for authors, &c,—Write H., 45 Handforth 


Present number 














material, proof-reading, revising 
Road, London, 8.W. ¥. 


OMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, a Paper for Parents, Guardians, 

Teachers, Workers, dealing with Trainings, Openings, Prospects, in every 

field of Women’s Work, also “ Appointments Vacant’ and “ Where to Live” 

(3)d. post free, Ist and 8rd Fridays)—WOMEN'’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A.), 
54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 











Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEA, 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Principai: Miss STANSFELD. students 
are trained to become Teachers cf Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 ye: 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
| Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, 
et Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 








H! 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON Wo 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Falrbains 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Princiny 
Mises E. E. LAWRENCE. “rel 


, oan 

OMESTIC ECONOMY for ELDER GIRLS on the So 
COAST. Large, beautifully-appointed HOUSE, with delightful pleasury 
grounds and Tennis Courts overlooking the sea, Girls from 16 years recejyed for 
thorough training in Domestic Economy and may continue studies in French, 
pianoforte, violin, singing, elocution, drawing, painting, and dancing. Fy} q 
ticulars on application to D., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, Eek 














——————————— 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, Lp, 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
Founded in 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Girls by 
been removed to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth, 
The Grounds front Bournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres, 
School is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestig 
Science Department, &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 


r [HORNBANE, MALVERN WELLS. 
Education on modern lines for Girls. 
Home care and individual attention. 





——. 
— Broad, thorough 
Games, gardening, domestic science, 
Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds 
Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS, 


situated on the hill slopes. 
St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripog, 








Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term: Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundatiog 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MI>TRESS, 


a HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Languages. English Art, Music. Large grounds. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends ‘“ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea, 
—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


M RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
; 29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 
TT HE 





EALING, W.i 


Special attention to 
Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 








Full particulars on application. 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea alr, 
dry, bracing and sunny. 
The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School lines. 
Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years. 
In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance to the 
Universities. 
Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Field, 
excellent Golf Links, safe Bathing. 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| Piciealacinaiaiasiel SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


H eGHRRrIEB LD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 





Riding, 





GIRLS, 








Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 
7" GRAN@GQE, BU iT OR. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress: Miss L. CO. DODD. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the H EAD-MISTRESS. 


YNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School! of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 





rMHE DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARS, 

Sound education. Comprehensive curriculum, Modern methods, Preparation 
for universities. Girls over 16 yeara of age may specialize, Self-government and 
responsibility have developed successfully in this school,—Yor illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 


Sf; HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
kK BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Moun 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymen’s, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 








MOTHER wishes to recommend a small SCHOOL on South 

Coast, where the Girls have a thoroughly good time and individual attention. 
Specially suitable for delicate or only girls. Great care paid to health and general 
culture. Excellent Music, French, Art; games, riding, dancing.—S. 891, Shelley's, 
11 Crooked Lane, E.C, 4, 








) N.E.U.—Highly recommended home school, entire charge if 
e desired. Bigh, bracing position. London interview, W cduesdays, 9th and 16th. 





—Mrs. ROSSITER, Calleva Hall, Harpsden Heights, Henley, Oxon. 
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—_—_—_———— 
H I 
IDORES SCHOOL, 
r IN Principal: Miss L. A. 
Residential School for Girls. 


SEXHILL-ON --SEA. 
FREEMAN, 
Next term commences January 22nd. 





———oooooo —————SSSSS 
TATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS.—26th edition, 1,052 pages, 


rice 5s., postage 9d.—Particulars, with views, of Preparatory, Boys’ and 


ils" PE nools and Tutors, Domestic Kconomy and Physical Training Colleges, &c., 
4 L PATON, Educ ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loudon, E.C, 4. 





———— 


Boys Schools and Colleges. 











ee a Ls al x ‘ . ’ 
7 ARGO AT SE cOLLE@G@E 
M SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
ENGINEERING SUCTION. 
Principals— 
A. LEACH LEWIS, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.). 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College. Camb.) 





& O. GAD aA? 


The Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company will hold an examination 
at their offices on March 27th for the entry of CADETS with a view to their future 
employment as Officers in the Company's service. Candidates must be approxi- 
mately 15 years of age (not under 13 nor over 16) and must pass the Company's 
Medical Inspector. ‘The successful Candidates will be entered the following May 
for two years’ training on board the “ WOR( ESTER,’ the Company paying £70 

annum, i.e., a half of their educational fees there. After the ‘ Worcester’ 
ao the Cadets can be appointed to serve the usual apprenticeship of three years 


os board the Company’s steamers without premium. 
Particulars sent to suitable candidates on application to the SECRETARY. 
Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


8. 








NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ 
Off Greenhithe, Kent, 
(Established 1862.) 
Chairman : 
RIGHT HON, LORD INCHCAPE, G.C.M.G., ete, 
’ice-Chairman : 
SIR E. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., ete. 


ee THAMES 


V 
ADMIRAL THE HON. 


For the training of Boys intending to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine, 
Two years’ training counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets, 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. 
COMMISSIONS GRANTED BY THE ADMIRALTY IN THE R.N, AND R.N.R, 
For illustrated prospectus apply— 
THESECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 


EWQUAY COLLEGE, CORNWALL. 
Preparatory School for BOYS from six to fourteen years of age. 
Ideally situated, facing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of magnificent 
coast soenery. 
Preparation for the Public Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. Fully-qualified staff. Trained Nurse-Matron in residence. 
Garden, playing fields, swimming, etc. Entire charge of Colonial boys if desired. 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, for 
Boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 4 
year downwards, will be awarded by examination beginning March 4th, 1924, Boys 


examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply the BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 

Cotswold Hills for BOYS. The aim is to provide Secondary Education 

in an environment which will encourage individual initiative and responsibility 

through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master, 
J, H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


{ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the 
awarding of SLX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BUYS under 14 on 
June Ist, 1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the 
Scholarships, but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—YFor full 
information apply to the BURSAR. 


=== — 


Pribate Tuition, Kc. 
WLOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, {01 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C. 2, 


























Authors, Cypeturiting, &r. 
8» ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
nn : , ? 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 

film rights for sale. ‘The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 

centre for Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Konoigitrider Street, 


Doctor's Commons, F.C. 4. 
BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
. LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at home 
and abroad. Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken. 
Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. 

Money 


4‘ ARN y by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4 to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, $.W. 1, 








\ DE 








EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
4 Postal Lessons: expert tuition, Recommended by leading Editors —Write 
for “ Guide to Authorship,” London College of Authorship, 37 (8S) Albemarle 8t., W. 1. 


MYPEWRITING.—is. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. Illegible writing speciality. 20u testimonials, iucluding Helen Mat her’s 
int 19U9.—Expedient Typing Co. (1),69 Lower Clapton Rd., E.5. ‘Phone’ Dalston 427 


TT YPEWRITING and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, late 
London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS, 1s., carbon copy 3d., pez 
1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


blll AND DUPLICATING. 
MSs. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARL ANE ( £c"), ji Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, 


‘| ‘YPEWRITERS.—Largest permanent window show in England- 
All makes. Olivers, £7 17s. 6d.; Remingtons, £11 1ls.; Underwoods 

£13 13s. Fully guaranteed. Thirty years’ experience. "Phone City 4443. 

AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 9 Newgate Street, E.C. 1 


Foreign. 
fy OURAINE.—A French Lady will receive PAYING GUESTS 


in her beautiful, comfortable country home, near Tours, All up-to-date 
conveniences, excellent food, delightful winter climate.—N., 56 Manchester Street, 
London, W. 1. 
YWITZERLAND. — Mountain Chalet, 3,600 feet. Beautiful 
sunny position. Good table. Pension terms from 8 francs, Photos.—Mls: 
PHILLIPS, Richemont, St, Légier sur Vevey. Also furnished flats, near Vevey, 
with or without board. 
Xr. 



































Gours, 





(jssen TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


PRICE INCLUDES HOTELS AND RAIL, 





£11 1ls, LAKE OF LUCERNHBD, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions, Rigi, Burgen- 
stock, “a, 


£16 168, ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE. 


£16 168, VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDONE- 
RIVIERA, 


lilustrated Booklet, Hon, Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., 
84R Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1, 





Ty’ H B&B a es 8 ££ O HAS fT. 
Visited with N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S 


February 8th.—EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c 











February 29th.— PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, th 
EUPHRATES, TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &e. 
March 6th. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor tour de luxe. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
FURTABR BPELAlLS VF HoCURIKV LTUUKa 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil be tound on page 66 
a ™ a. J ; + wane es ind = 
Botels, Bvdros, Kc. 
BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hote) 


A> 


Cliff overlooking Bay and Tines. 


Telep.: 841. 
\ DEVON.—A few PAYING GUESTS received. Well 
AN ¢ appointed old manor house, Good winter climate, Dairy produce, Good 


cuisine. Moderate terms, Near golf.—TALOR, Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple. 


Keautiful position on West 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro 
d Resident Physician (M.D.), 


Masseur, Masseuse : 

















Scholastic Agencies. 





and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 


YCHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS 

h TUTORS tor ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 
Telephone: Central 5053. 





Principals in the country. They will also 
establishments giving a course of training 
Agriculture and Horticulture 


DVICE ABOUT BCHOOLS, a t 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTOKS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
be glad to supply full information about 
in Domestic Kconomy, Secretarial Work, 


NO CHAKGH WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 








Financial, Xr. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 

Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent, Loan Stock, 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd,, St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 




















Miscellaneous. 


ds. 





a 42233 0 & 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalle: 
tor the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo sutfaces. Made iu 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write 

WALTER CAKSON & SONS, Battersea, 
SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLi 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4 
Phone: City 1170. We collect 


USTLESS SCHOULS.—Use “ FLORIGENE” (Kegd.) on ali 

floors during Christmas Vacation. A single application allays the dust for a 

whole term or longer, purifies the air, prevents infection, preserves floors, Costs 

little, greatly saves labour, easily applied by unskilled.—The “ DUST-ALLAYER” 
CO,, 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 1, Government Contractors, 


London, 8.W. 11. 
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AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 





Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

om £2 23. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
don, W.1 

REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 


COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
4 assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce pted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 1850. 


OCKROACHES can 





Estd. 





be successfully eradicated by the use 

of “ Blattis,”’ a scientitic remedy invented by “E. Howarth, F.Z.5. Harmless 
to domestic animals.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 53., post free from the sule makers, 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoere Road, Shettield, or throug sh your Chemist, including 
Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches. 


RESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c,).—Post free on application to Mr, A, V, STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford 5t., W. 1. 




















S* ANDREW’S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON, 
President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., ¢.B.E 


This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIFNT 3 of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 

Voluntary boarders without certificates received. 

For particulars apply, to— 

DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No, 56. Medical Superintendent. 

Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1, 

Telephone: Langham 1827. 








If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 
at the end of the term, 


Equitable Life 

























- 
SCIENCE PROGRES , 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS, j | 
™ ; 
Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.CB., FR} | 
176 Pages. JANUARY, 1924. i) 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE : POPULAR SCIENCE : ta, | 
PuRe MATHEMATICS ; METEORO- Darwin. By F. W, Sgr = | 
—_ ; Puysics ; PHYSICAL - B.A., B.Sc., F.Inst.P, Tar, | 
SHEMISTRY ; BIOCHEMISTRY ; SOTES 
MINERALOGY ; GEOLOGY ; PLANT a apna *SPONDENy 
PHYSIOLOGY ; ENTOMOLOGY; AN- ESSAYS : THE THEORY oF Fp, 
THROPOLOGY ; EDUCATION. LYTES. By H. N. Attey, ps | 
Ph.D. THE ANNEALING OF Guy | 
=e THE INTERVENTION OF By H. V. MALLIson, M.A, yj: 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN MECHANICS, By HISTORICAL NOTES ON THe As 
Meum J. Lorxa, M.A., D.Sc. ON oF GoLD. By D. Stocxpare j | 
THE FUNCTION OF SECONDARY ESSAY-REVIEW : THE Erm 1 
SexvaL Cuaracrers. By J. C. STORMINESS UPON THE Tryp, 
MotrraM, M.B. ‘THE FAacrors TURE IN CIRCUMPOLAR REGI0m., | 
GOVERNING THE MAMMALIAN SEX- WINTER. By E. V. Newg | 
Ratio. By A. S. PARKES, B.A., B.Sc., being a Review of “ Cling } 
Ph.D, THe GrRowTtH AND DECAY Changes Their Nature , | 
oF CoMMUNITIES. By PROF. SIR Causes,” by E. Huntington » 
FLINDERS PETRIE, F’.R.S., F.B.A. S. S. Visher. | 
REVIEWS OF 32 Books, ETc. } 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, w) | 
DISCOVERY § | 
' 
' 





A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLED«| 


‘“‘The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent ot 

peace- time. It fetches to us laymen at home the exciling news from t | 

various fronts where science is gaining hard-fought ground.” | | 
Manchester Guardian, 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


EDITORIAL PoLicy : SUGGESTION AND CRITICISMS, 

SiR RONALD ROSS AND THE MALARIA PROBLEM, 

THE PEOPLING OF THE PACIFIC. 

NEW LIGHT ON THE RUINS OF TROY. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT AS A NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL FUNCTION. 

THORIANITE AND PLUMBAGO, 

AMONG THE STARS—-A MONTHLY COMMENTARY, 

Books RECEIVED. 


By Sir A. E Ship) 
By, Dr. A. C. } 
By Stanley Casy 









By O. H. T. Rishtes 

By Capt. T. Bowyer-Bove 
By Dr. Hector Macphersm 
REVIEWS OF Boos 





ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W.1. 














| 
| PUBLISHED JANUARY 15th, 1924. 
} 


THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES | 


Second Series. No. 1. Price, Three Shillings. 





Assurance Society) 


| 
| | 
Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 

















W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 
No Shareholders, No Commission. 
PAre2%, USUIVSVSVAVIVIVIVIVAVIVIVS PPP} 
o 
$ ' 
S A REMARKABLE S 
S BOOKSELLING SERVICE S 
>) 1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
’ 2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, ¥: 
>) and bcokbinding. 
3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
{ and cleaning of private libraries. 4 
5 4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which A 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 
Send for Catalogues ¢ 
| JOHN and EDWARD ‘ 
BUMPUS, Ltd. 
350 Ox‘ord St., London,W.1 
*"Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
§ By eppointment to H.M. che King 
y' 
UNI OIF II ILI IIS ILI IV IVI We 


Editor: SIR HENRY LUNN, M.A., MLD. 


THE CHURCH AND WEALTH. 
By The Rev. P. T. Krrx and 
Sir Donatp MacLean, K.B.E. 


THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE. 
By Professor CLEMENT Rocers and 
Professor CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 
THE CHURCH OF IRELAND SINCE 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 

By ArcusisHop BERNARD. 
BIRTH CONTROL. 

By Rev. Hon. E. Lytretton, D.D. 


OTHER ARTICLES, REVIEWS, etc., ete. 





Ernest Benn, Ltd., 8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 








THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “* Uric Acid and the Hair,” “Alopec ia A:eata,’ 
Hair and the Nervous System,” *‘ Anaemia and the Ha uir,”” &c, 
“‘ Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and‘ up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” 
—-Medical Record. 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
Consultations Free. ‘Phone: Victoria 2215. 
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|| Dr. Marie Stopes’ great new work. Ready Now. | | L URI ss LIS | 
FRA | | | 
ANS, PT ° re ° 4 
6. a4 CONTRACEPTION | | This King Business ] 
F  Erisg, } 1} {} 
=<! | (BIRTH CONTROL) || i 
Pins | 
tt. ( i Intimate Accounts 
2 Fan ITS THEORY, HISTORY, and PRACTICE ||| 
7 {| of Royalty 
MA. he A Manual for the Medical, Legal and all learned Hy | 
= | romoonse He || By F. L. COLLINS ] 
E Erne | | 16 Illustrations. 10/6 net. i! 
T } "aT 7 ‘ > ‘ ‘ yt nS Che t ine ere one timely, colourfi volume a i « ccounts o it 
ee | By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Pu.D. ||| | Ror: ay 203 Sng ee GE EE ee oe 
‘of "ot || Fellow of University College, London; Author of “ Married |} | } ind the Prince of Wales as the principal figure. } 
Naw a | Lowe,” ey et ||| UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION OF THE | 
} WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY =H WORKS OF GUY DE MAUPASSANT, | 
Sn WELEIA RAE SR, An, SASSER vag tH} | newly translated into English by Marjorie Laurie. i| 
DN, Ww. | Prof sor of Gencral Physiology, Unive rsity College, Londo. | | Cloth. 7/6 net each. | 
—_———e AND INTRODUCTORY NOTES LY \| | |! Volume I. BEL-AMI (Noi w Ready). 
|| Sir JAMES BARR, C.B.E., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.Lond.; |i ||| _ “ BEL- AML” is an extraordinarily fine fulltength portrait of || 
CHRISTOPHER ROLLESTON, M.A., M.D.Oxon., |/1|| the furtherance of we ger ee tt 
M.R.C.P.Lond., D.P.H.Cantab.; Dr. JANE HAW- |j| |; humorous observation, and 
VLEDG} THORNE, M.B., Ch.B.Glasg., and “ OBSCURUS.” fy Bt Bd om 
dent of | The Woman's Leader says: ‘‘ Will meet a demand of | | | TEETH, DIET & HEALTH H. THOM ee 
——— 7 |} which many peoj le are at present fully conscious.” Ht i} PHYSICAL ENERGY pee FSO ae 
ardian 1 The Lancet says: “* Mu h of the evidence contained in the || | | BOMBARDIER WELLS. 3/6 net. 
|| book is quite w solbtil nable elsewhere.” mal ANCIENT LONDON CHURCHES 
| an : ie ____T. F. BUMPUS. 18/- net. || 
| Demy Sco. Cloth. pp. xxiv}416. With 4 full-page ||||| WHAT THE BUTLER WINKED AT = 
ee | plates. 12s. 6d. net. Postage inland 9d. |||| | ANTIQUES AND CURIOS IN OUR HOMES | 
ley Cass } | ; G. VALLOIS. 18/- net. 
. Rishbet || A book which all teechers and serious students of social || | | BILL JOHNSTON'S JOY BOOK BO Bisiost. 12/4 <cst. ] 
yer we | problems need. ||| ADAM AND EVE (17, 500 sold) | 
— lit} YENNIS BRADLEY. 2/- net. } 
= | anil || THE MASCOT BOOK | 
{| E. VILLIERS. 5/- net. || 
|| LONDON; JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. ||| | { Send for New Illustrated List. 
1. | 83-91 Creat Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W, 1. ! T WERNER LAURIE, LTD., | 
i} 30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. '} 
a i a | 











TUVAUHURUIVADG REHEAT 


SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 

during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
= people have been blu nderi: 1g on with eyes blindfolded. We now live : 
in a different age, and the cry “Give us light” is being raised by 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities, 


The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


|. THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
an. aff 





To be published skerily. 


THE REFERENDUM: 


A Handbook toe the Poll of the People, 
Referendum or Democratic Right of Veto 
on Legislation. 

| By J. St. Loe Strachey. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 3s. Gd. net. 
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T. FISHER 
1 Adelphi Terrace, 


BOOK 


| 

| ANY BOOK REVIEWED OR 

| ADVERTISED IN THIS OR || 

| ANY OTHER JOURNAL CAN | 
| BE OBTAINED THROUGH 

BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. | THE 1,000 BRANCHES | 
| 
| 


mui 


anery 


UNWIN, LTD., 
London, W.C@ 2. 








Hit 





marriage rd to be without them. 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
. « «+ The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 


> 
ninety 


| 
| 
Itt 






= Send now cheque or P.O., and the bocks will reach you by 
return post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
182 er House, Paternoster Square, E.C.4 
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d Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOU SE, LONDON, W.C.2 i 


1,000 Branches. Lrussels. 


vd Seeds and Bulbs, sent free om request. 





ok te _ 





Paris. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 














sn THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. = - 
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MACLEHOSE, JACKSON & CO,! 














FLOWERS. A Garden Note-book with Suggestions for Growing the Choicest Kinds. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
Edition de Luxe limited to 200 copies for sale, £3 3s. net ; 


Drawings by the Author. Crown 4to. 
Edition, 25s. net. 
“Tt is one of those books, like Walton’s 


Illustrated with 12 full-page Coloured Plates from 
Ordinary 


‘ Angler,’ in which the enthusiast can lose himself in winter hours by the fire, and which 


will be found to appeal in a scarcely less degree to those who are wholly ignorant of gardening.’’—Scofsman. 


“Such a book as this is a real help to ornamental gardening.’’—The Field. 
“A book which, with its twelve colour plates,is cheap at any price because of the practical advice it offers in terms both of humour 
and of vision. The kind of book to keep by the bedside or close at hand on the study table.”-—The Queen. 


SCOTTISH POTTERY. 
By J. —— FLEMING 


F.S.A.Scot. 


With 60 Full-page Plates illustrating 184 different pieces. 


Demy 


“. . . . as the work is very liberally illustrated, it forms an admirable compendium of the available information concerning this 


interesting and vigorous industry. 


The iMustrations, which are all in half-tone, are commendable for their clearness and for the 


comprehensive way in which they really illustrate the subject-matter of a valuable piece of work.’"—Manchesier Guardian, 


CANON 


id ELEANOR F. RAWNSLEY. Crown 8vo. 


. 


“Seldom have we read a record of more continuous and unselfish good work. 
"—Carlisle Journal. 


some useful endeayour, some noble thought, is not to be found. 


ECHOES. 


Being Translations in Verse from and into Various Languages. 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 


RAWNSLEY. Aan Account of His Life. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 
- . « a compact and unpretentious history, marked by consistent good taste and a sound sense of proportion.’ ‘ 


Ics. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement 
Hardly is there a page on which some high emprise, 


By Sir DONALD MACALISTER, Bart., K.C.B,, 
Crown 8vo. Third Edition, enlarged. 7s. €d. ret. 


THE DIVINITY PROFESSORS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, 


1640-1903. 
By the Rev. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 

“The volume is an altogether worthy one : 
style that Dr. Reid so easily commands.’"’"—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE NORSEMEN IN ALBAN. 


By the Jate ROBERT LOCKE BREMNER. 


H. M. B. REID, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University cf Glasgow. 


full of knowledge, full of interest and written in that bright and frequeutly 


With 9 Portraits. 


caustic 


With Memoir by Principal Sir Grorcr Apam Situ and Portrait. 





Demy 8vo. 2Is. net. 
~ With 21 full-page photogravures. Demy 4to. £3 3s. net. Extra Post 8vo. 14s. net. 
THE SHAPING FORCES OF MODERN 


A Scottish Hoard of Roman Silver Plate. By ALEXANDER 
O. CURLE, F.S.A.(Scot.), F.S.A 
“ Mr. A. O. Curle has published an admirable account of the treasure. . . . In 
point of production the high-water mark of perfection has been reached. 
Meanwhile arch: reologists | will congratulate Mr. Curle on the excellent use he he 3 
made of his opportunity.""—-GEORGE MACDONALD in the Scolsiman. 
One voluime 


With Etched Frontispiece and 178 reproductions. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. $4 History of Theo- 


logical Development. 
By ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER, M.A., D.D. 


Demy 8vo. 283 Pages. 4 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCOTTISH COLONIAL SCHEMES, 1620-1686 


By GEORGE PRATT INSH, M.A., D.Litt 


_ Demy 8vo. Limited to 300 copies for sale. 43 3s. net. 
WILLIAM STRANG, R.A., LL.D. reat Sut, 216 Bae, vee, 60. set 
Supplement to the “ Catalogue of His Etched Work, 1882- THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF SCOTLAND. 
£ 1912." With an Introductory Essay by LAURENCE BINYON. By J. MAITLAND THOMSON, LL.D. 


This continuation of the Catalogue, issued in 1912, brings the 
etchings catalogued up to the time of Mr. Strang’s death. 


Feap 4to. With 3 facsimiles. 5s. net. 


SKENE’S MEMORABILIA SCOTICA, 1475- 


Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE SONNETS OF MILTON. 
With Introduction and Notes by JOHN S.SMART,M.A., D.Litt. 
Lecturer in English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 


* It seems certain that Dr. Smart has said the final word on the subject, and ! 
1612, and Revisals of Regiam Majestatem. ett should be read by every lover of Milton and every rec) i 


Edited from MSS., with Introduction by Gro. Nutnsonx, LL.D. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD CAIRD. 


Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glas- 
gow and Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 

By Sir HENRY JONES, F.B.A., late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and Professor J. H. 
MUIRHEAD, lately Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Birmingham. 


Crown 8vo. 258 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BURNS. 
By D. M‘'NAUGHT, J.P., LL.D. 
‘ This little book is the fruit ot much pains and is indispensab! 
.. to be read and re-read.""——-British Weekly. 


Crown 4to. £5 5s. net. 
THE RHYTHM OF SPEECH. 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, B.A., D.Litt., Author of ‘‘ The 
Basis of English Rhythm,’ "Ke. 


“ This is at once the most accurate and the most exhaustive analysis of Englis! 


le as a book o 





Feap. 0. 120 Pages. 58 Plates. 215. * speech rhythm in prose or verse which has come under our notice. . . Ther 
p. 4t 2 & 2 net can be no question that his work marks an epoch in the study of this most difficul 
subject.’ "—The Times Literary Supplement. [—Manchester Guardian 


THE ROMAN FORT AT BALMUILDY, ON 
THE ANTONINE WALL. 





‘The fullest, freshest and the most constructive of the kind yet published’ 
“In spite of its price, no one with an honest interest in rhythm can afford t 
be ignorant of this work, which must be regarded a3 a significant landmark in the 























By S. N. MILLER, M.A., Lecturer in Roman Llistory and | study of the subject.”—The Scotsman. 
Antiquities in the University of Glasgow. One Volume. 8yo. tos. 6d. net. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Extra Post 8vo. 664 THE TEACHING OF CALVIN : A MODERN 
Pages. 12s. 6d. net. INTERPRETATION. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. , By Rev. A. MITCHELL, HUNTER, M.A., D.Litt. 
By ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER, M.A., D.D. sunk ait Gadel Oe malate teen cee Lee ee 
GLASGOW: MACLEHOSE, JACKSON & CO. 
Publishers to the University. 
LONDON ; : SIMPKIN, HAMILTON & Cco., LTD. 
London: Printed by W, SPaaicur & Sons, Ltp., “98 & & 99 Fetter ——— EC. C.4; 6; end pubes b by 1 THOM As ‘av NDkRS for the = * Sp PECTATOR * - (Limite “d), at their =, 


No, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, Loudon, W.C, 2, Saturday, January 12th, 1924, 





